FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 








PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, NINTH MONTH 11, 1897. 


YOUNG MAN WANTS SINGLE ROOM WITH 
board, convenient to Broad Street Station. 
Private family preferred. Address “ Friend,” 

p. O. Box 1618, Philad’a 





YOUNG FRIEND WISHES A POSITION 

as a companion, or care taker, preferably 
+ in Friends’ family, after Tenth month 23. 
Address M. R. A., this Office. 


OARDING. — THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 
can find a pleasant home, with excellent 
board, in adult family of Friends, at 2026 

Mervine Street, Philadelphia. The location is very 
desirable, and convenient to several lines of trolleys. 





JOR RENT —DESIRABLE ROOMS IN PRI- 
vate family, good location, table board con- 
venient. 434 N. 33d St., West ee 


EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 714, 
No. 14 So. Broad Street Lectures, Conven- 
tions, and Arbitration Hearings reported ver- 

batim. Historical —— carefully ty aatamecel 


\LEASANT ROOMS, WITH GooD BOARD, IN 
Friends’ family. Address 1631 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





fPVHREE OR FOUR YOUNG WOMEN 
rooms for housekeeping. 
Address No. 105, this O 


WANT 
Must be central. 





WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
board in a Friends’ family 
and Wallace streets, P aetiidnn 


ae ‘heat Cheap 


12 Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 

The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 


Newtown, Penna. 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


(CAROL INE RA U, 736 Spring Garden St, 


Philadelphia. 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
eansnennees 1714 Woodstock street, me, Ps 


Richar de & Shourds, BUILDERS, end 


Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff 8t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


ee SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHaRLEs W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CARPENTERS, 


8 E. corner 22d | 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 


Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 


Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for bo:h sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 
college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 

Kennett ae. Penna. 


Dunst py ey 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa 


and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 


parents 
| ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


PEIRCE 
SCHOOL 


33d YEAR. 


A representative 





Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


anaes MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


American 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 
PEIRCE SCHOOL 
Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 
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Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada ; 
La; New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C. ; 
San Francisco, Cal ; Chicago, Ill. ; St. 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, Colorado. 
There are thousands of positions to be filled within 
the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa. 


New Orleans, 


| Friends, 
Primary, Intermediate, High School | 





FRIENDS" SCH OOL, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
Will re-open Ninth Month 13, 1897. 


The new Catalogue, giving full particulars, 
will be mailed upon application. 

Reduced rates to Friends, 

One or two free and partial Scholarships for the 


Kindergarten Training Class 


are offered to young women (Friends) suitably 
prepared for the work. 


ISAAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 





GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


The next school year will begin Ninth Month 


| 15, 1897. 


There are a few vacancies for children of 


I (those with cne parent a member. are 
included ) 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


FRI ENDS’ ACADEMY. 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
Wm. W. BIRDSALL, a 
ANNABW. pendent Principals. 
Circulars on Application. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 


The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ FoR BOARDING AND 
SCHOOL, DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXEs. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
Liberal course of study Students prepared for cul- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
a * LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHTA G. BOSLER, Sec'y, Ogoniz, Pa 


RAINING SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE KIN- 
dergarten Association. Junior, Senior, and 
Graduate Courses. A Course for Directors of 

Normal Classes, one in Primary Methods, and a 
Mothers’ Class Lectures from prominent Lecturers. 
Address Miss C M. C. HART, The Northampton, 
Ba!timore, Mar) land. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the a River 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7)4 cents 
line each insertion, two times. For longer in 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in a, 


Drafts, Gr Post-OF FICE MoNEY ORDERS; the last 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris 
the person so sending. 4@> Draw checks and money 
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YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. 15th St., Falieta, 


day, sixth month 19th, 1897, ‘and will be re-opened 
about the middle of Ninth month. 


All communications to the Association can be | 


sent by mail to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 Bouvier Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 


2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. Trusting that you 
your storekeeper will not supply, you can order 


HE Prooter & Gamace Oo., OCin’Ti. 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, fre 
from artificial coloring, highly concen 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex 
They are put up in bottles holding 
will always insist upon getting ours, which, i! 
direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


Friends’ Tracts 


and Pamphlets 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION. 


| The Essay on THE MEETING FOR WoRSHIP, by 


Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 
small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
By mail at these prices. 
Turner’s QUAKERISM: ITs BE- 
LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. I0 cents. 
( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 
Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 
24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 
copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
921 Arch Steset, vipencemenanl 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 





Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 

heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 

This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 

picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Framed, $10.00. | 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


THE HICKSITE QUAKERS ano 
THEIR DOCTRINES 


By JAMES M. DeGARMO, A.M., Ph.D. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.25. 


Address orders to FRANKLIN T. 
231 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN FABER MIL LER, 
325 SwepE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 





CARPENTER, 


| Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties | 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Best Watch Repairing Work. 


One thing we do and do well, and that is, 
watch repairing. We've been at it since 1810 
and we are now the oldest house in the trade 
We do not do what is called ‘cheap’? work, 
but our charges are very reasonable. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street then floor) 


John C. Hancock & » Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & B. B. RB.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 


Anybody 
For Spring Satisfaction 


Try a pair of OUR 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


Can sell 72 shoes—at any 
pase. PU BUT a anybody's 





seer RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 


| William Ss, Ingram, 31 Worth Second Street, 
MOCHA 


PHILAD'A, PA. 
Re) AND JAVA 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


BIGSTORE. 10' & MARKET. 












INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LIV. No. 37. § 


TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XXVII. 
THE Principles held by a small sect are not necessarily 
small. They may—and in this case [the Friends] we think 


they do—embody the widest and most spiritual views of 


Gospel Truth. WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From ‘* Quaker Strongholds.”’ 


THE ANGEL SONG. 


PEACE beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea, 
When the stars their faces glass 
In their blue tranquillity : 
Hearts of men upon earth, 
Never once still from their birth, 
To rest as the wild waters rest, 
With the colors of heaven on their breast! 


Love, which is sunlight of peace 
Age by age to increase 
Till anger and hatred are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease : 
** Peace on earth and good will! ”’ 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss! 
—Edwin Arnold. 


THE BLOOD SPRINKLED WITHIN. 

From a letter of Isaac Penington, written to Thomas Walmsley, 

20th of Eleventh month, 1677. 
THis morning the consideration of thee was strong upon 
my spirit, how that thou wast stricken in years, and must 
shortly pass out of this world, and give an account to God ; 
and this earnest desire was in my heart, that thou mightest 
be fitted and rightly prepared to give such an account as 
the Lord, the great, righteous, and impartial Judge, might 
own and approve of, to thy eternal joy; for which end, 
two things were upon my heart to propose to thee, to be 
rightly considered by thee. 

One is, whether thou canst truly say, as in God’s sight, 
that thou hast known and experienced Christ Within, re- 
deeming thee from sin within? Hath Christ indeed 
brought salvation home to thy heart? Hast thou known 
his inward, living power, breaking the strength and power 
of Satan within thee? Hast thou known him stronger 
than the strong man inwardly? Hast thou first known 
Christ knock at the door of thy heart, and opened to, and 
let him in; and afterwards experienced what he doth in 
the heart, where he is let in? Or hast thou had only a 
notional knowledge and belief concerning Christ without, 
and never known what it was to have the Son revealed in 
thee ? 

The other is, whether thou dost experience the sprink- 
ling of the blood of the Lord Jesus upon thy conscience ? 
The Jews were saved by the sprinkling of the blood of the 
lamb outwardly. The Lamb of God taketh away the sins of 
the world, by the sprinkling of his blood inwardly. Now, I 
beseech thee, consider: hast thou only a notion of 
Christ’s blood as it was shed without, or dost thou also 
know the sprinkling within in thy own heart? Hath God 
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made that new covenant, the everlasting covenant with 
thee, wherein the blood of sprinkling is felt, and the 
precious effects of it experienced? For then, indeed, in- 
iquities are forgiven, and sin remembered no more ; but 
the soul comes to witness real justification from sin, and 
that peace which passeth understanding, which no man 
can give or take away ; neither doth any man know it is, 
but he that hath it. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE SUMMER SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 


THE Scarborough Summer School for the study of the 
Bible probably marks an epoch; and 1897 may be re- 
membered in our history as the date at which the modern 
knowledge of the Bible, known as the Higher Criticism, 
ceased to be taught and studied only by isolated readers, 
more or less under suspicion for heresy, and became in- 
stead the avowed standpoint of all those teachers and 
preachers who aspire to be well-informed. To me it was 
a glad surprise to find that what I had thought was the 
belief of only one here and there, had in fact become ac- 
cepted by a large body of the best Adult School teachers, 
by practically the whole teaching profession, and by most 
of those of the rising generation who have passed through 
our principal schools. Friends’ view of the inspiration 
of the Bible has now, in fact, ceased to be mechanical, and 
has become evolutionary. 

For, rightly or wrongly, it was regarded as mechanical, 
a generation ago, under the influence of the Evangelical 
revival; and there was a real danger lest the Society 
should drift into little more than a weak ‘‘ evangelical ’’ 
sect, missing its only opportunity of a great future use- 
fulness, that of facing the Twentieth Century problems 
in the illumination of the Inward Light. The Manchester 
Conference and this Summer School have changed the 
downward drift of the Society into a hopeful upward and 
forward movement. Essentially the two are one incident. 
This of 1897 is the Biblical, the students’ part of the 
joint event. It could not have succeeded till the ground 
had been broken in 1895. It has come at the earliest pos- 
sible moment ; and yet on the other hand the almost unani- 
mous approval which met the statements of the lecturers 
shows that it was not premature. ‘‘ Higher Criticism’’ 
is no longer a bogey, it is the accepted method of our 
Scripture study. 

This lesson was learnt at Scarborough, under the most 
favorable auspices possible ; from the lips of teachers 
whose reverence was obvious and whose earnestly religious 
nature was the most patent fact about them. It was im- 
possible to believe that it was spiritually dangerous to an- 
alyze the Pentateuch, or discuss the authorship of the 
Second Epistle of Peter, when one attended a meeting for 
prayer with Rendel Harris or heard Mr. Gray on Chris- 
tian Unity at the public meeting. 

We had four lecturers who gave a series: Prof. Rogers, 
an American from Madison, New Jersey, who treated in 
the light of Assyrian inscriptions the Genesis stories of 
the Creation, the Flood, the Early Settlements (Genesis, 
10), and Abraham and the Kings of the East (Genesis, 
14). G. Buchanan Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
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gave us the bulk of our Old Testament work, in seven 
lectures on the Canons of the Hebrew Bible, and on the 
growth of the conception of God, from the dawn of 
Hebrew history under Moses till the day when the Psalter 
was compiled in the centuries immediately preceding 
Christ, when they ‘‘ brought out a new hymn book every 
thirty years.’’ This course was the most important and 
decisive. It has disentombed for us the noble figures of 
Isaiah, and Amos, and Hosea, and Jeremiah, and caused 
them to take their true place in our minds among the fore- 
most religious teachers of the race. An absence of real 
and comprehending interest, coupled with a perfunctory 
veneration, has been the ordinary attitude of most people 
toward the Old Testament. That need no longer be the 
case. We may actually come to know as much of the 
great Hebrew Monotheists of the 8th and the 6th cen- 
turies, B.C., as we know of the Greek philosophers of the 
Third and Fourth. 

Prof. Glover, an Englishman holding a post at To- 
ronto, lectured on Early English Christianity ; Thomas 
Hodgkin lectured on Sacerdotalism and Apostolic Succes- 
sion ; John Stephenson Rowntree on the Place of Friends 
in the Religious Life of England; Prof. George Adam 
Smith on ** The Early Religious Poetry of Israel,’’ and on 
the Book of Jonah, which he treated as an allegory in- 
tended to teach a broader humanity to the Jews of the 
Third Century, B.C. Dr. Horton lectured on ‘‘ The 
Bible and the Spirit,’’ in all the true breadth of Quaker- 
ism, and Mrs. Lewis recounted the story of her discoveries 
at Mount Sinai. The greatest ‘‘catch’’ was perhaps a 
lecture on the Logia of Jesus recently discovered in Egypt, 
by Mr. Grenfell, one of the two discoverers. Edward 
Grubb spoke on Social Questions ; Prof. Moulton on his 
subject, ‘‘ The Literary Study of the Bible’’; Anne W. 
Richardson on ‘‘ Socrates’’; H. S. Newman on ‘‘ The 
lnner Harmonies of Christ’’ ; W. S. Lean, on the ** Re- 
vised Version,’’ and two evenings were devoted to discus- 
sions by some of our own members on imparting religious 
truth, particularly to the young. Meetings for worship, 
public meetings, and Adult School meetings were held, 
also conversational lectures on the valuable exhibition of 
ancient MSS., and on the new Polychrome Bible, 
now coming out under the editorship of Professor 
Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, of 
Baltimore. Thus all available hours were filled, and 
classes in Greek and Hebrew had to be held at the 
same time as the lectures. Question hours for the 
‘heckling ’’ of the lectures, were not the least valuable 
part of the proceedings. It is but just to say that Dr. 
Rendel Harris was the mainspring of the movement, the 
principal teacher, and the general superintendent of the 
whole teaching staff. His own department was that of the 
New Testament, on which he gave us eight brilliant and 
interesting lectures. We hope that the work will be con- 
tinued. Edward Grubb encloses a report of the proposals 
made for that end. 

The afternoons were spent in excursions, either on the 





sea-cliffs, among the sea birds of Flamborough, or to the | 


old-world corners of Whitby and Robin Hood’s Bay,— 
or again among the inland moors. A time of reverent 
worship was held by Friends in the open air, near the spot 
where the cell of George Fox in the castle wall received 
the wet sea spray. One of the most valuable services 
r2ndered by the indefatigable committee was the collection 
of some hundreds of modern theological books, for 
Friends to see and go home to borrow and buy. 

To your readers, and indeed to all Friends, a cheering 
event was the cordial welcome extended to the seventeen 
members of your body who attended parts of the school, 
the Washburns of Chappaqua, the McDowells of New 


York, the Garretts of Swarthmore, and the ‘party of 
ten’’ ladies of Swarthmore extraction and affinity. This 
last large party attracted much attention and soon became 
favorites wherever they went, and the mention of their 
presence at the closing meeting elicited a cordial respon- 
sive greeting, which was renewed after hearing Dean 
Bond’s winning little speech, of which a report is en- 
closed. That visit has been a public benefit and cause 
for cheer. Joun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


PORTION OF THE CONCLUDIN 3 SESSION: DISCUSSION 
OF «HOW TO FOLLOW UP THE WORK.” 
JosePH RowNTREE, who presided, called attention t» the 
advantages to be gained from the Summer School: the 
enrichment of our own lives by wider knowledge and 
higher thoughts of God ; the strengthening of the min- 
istry and congregational life; and greater efficiency in 
conveying our message as Friends to those outside our 
borders. A high general level of Biblical and theological 
knowledge was almost a condition of existence for a church 
that had no professional ministry. In some way, and at 
no distant date, permanence must be given to the work 

begun. 

J. W. Graham said that this was not the last day, but 
only the dawn, of our Biblical education. As a church 
we were poor in making provision for religious instruc- 
tion; there was no career for theologians amongst us. 
This School could never have existed had it not been foi 
J. Rendel Harris, who had abandoned mathemathics for 
biblical study before ever he became a Friend. So Prof, 
Paul Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
was nota born Friend. We could not reckon on a con- 
tinuance of such gains from the outside. What then was 
to be the outcome of the School? The most feasible plan 
seemed to be to take as a model the University Extension 
work now so popular,—to form a central Syndicate or 
Committee, who should gather a corps of lecturers, and plan 
courses of lectures, sending lists of both to every meeting, 
where local machinery must carry out the details. A 
guarantee fund would no doubt be required, and a small 
fee be charged to those who attended the lectures, In 
connection with the lectures classes should also be estab- 
lished for the study of the ancient languages, and travel- 
ing libraries provided for reading The public should 
be invited to attend, by wide and liberal advertisement, 
which among other advantages would get within the walls 
of our meeting-houses some of the very people we most 
wish to reach. In this work we must become once more 
pioneers. On these lines lay the true way to unity,—a 
unity which could never be secured while such widely 
divergent views prevailed about the Bible. 

W. C. Braithwaite seconded this proposal. The Com- 
mittee might also prescribe a winter course of study, help 


| in regard to which might be rendered by columns of sug- 


gestive matter in our magazines. Associated reading 
circles (open to non-members as well as Friends) might 
also be formed. A list of reliable text-books should be 
issued, and standard books of reference procured by the 
meetings for their libraries In such ways our Society 
might do something to renew the popular enthusiasm for 
religious study and discussion which marked the Seven- 
teenth Century, and make the Bible once more the book, 
not of the clergy, but of the whole people. 

The proposal was agreed to, and a provisional Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, being called on by the Chair- 
man, said that the hospitality the American visitors had 
received had been such as to take away all feeling of 
strangeness, and to give a deep sense of Christian unity. 
In the last two days we had had no crumbs of instruction, 
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but full feasts, and hints enough to fill the whole coming 
year with study. Such study as is now proposed had 
already been begun at Swarthmore, and Friends were 
entering heartily into it. Besides instruction, she and 
her friends had received an uplift of spirit that would send 
them on their way rejoicing. It was worth coming far to 
find an atmosphere so charged as this had been with belief 
in Divine things; to hear expressed the conviction of 
expert students that God still lives and reveals himself; 
to be told that the Acts of the Apostles were not yet 
ended, and to be exhorted to enter into their apostle- 
ship; to hear a noble summing-up of the study of proph- 
ecy, and be warned against the danger of minimising prin- 
ciples into precepts; to hear recounted once again the 
history of the experiences of the early Friends. The 
lesson we should take with us from the study of ‘the past 
was that we had not to copy abjectly the saintly lives of 
former days, but to hold ourselves in the same relation to 
the truth in which they were lived. They kept their 
souls open to the Light. Those shining ones to whom we 
looked for guidance would never tell us that they had re- 
ceived all there was to be of revelation ; they would say 
they had handed on the light they had received to help 
us to a keener vision and a quicker hearing that should 
lose no accent of the Holy Spirit. 

After cordial thanks had been rendered to the local 
and general committees for the very efficient manner in 
which they had organized the work of the School, this 
epoch: making gathering regretfully broke up. 

, EDWARD GRUBB. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOURNALS OF MARGARET COOK. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
In the Tenth month, 1788, I left home in order to attend 
the General Meeting at Cecil, Margaret Swayne being 
with me. Fourth-day afternoon rode to Daniel Thomp- 
son’s to lodge, and I felt a concern on my mind for them, 
which I communicated. Next day we rode to Oliver 
Cook’s, and lodged there, and I had to feel the loss of 
his mother, who had been a kind friend to me. Next 
morning set out and attended the select meeting, where 
were divers Friends who labored honestly among the un- 
faithful who were there ; and I felt a flow of love towards 
Friends, and was ready ‘to think I might not have such an 
opportunity any more, and can say I never saw any gath- 
ering there behave so well before, although I have had 
divers opportunities to sit with them. 

After meeting on Second day with the blacks, we rode 
to the Head of Chester, and it rained most of the way, 
and thundered ; the lightning was sharper than ever I 
remember feeling it before ; I thought I felt sulphur that 
seemed to affect me. We got to Joseph Wilkinson’s 
after night, through some difficulty, John Glover and 
Roger Dicks being with us. We had a meeting there, 
and attended the Preparative Meeting at Duck Creek, 
and Little Creek, until over, and the Preparative Meeting 
at Apoquinomink, so came home finding all well.” 

Being appointed by our last Yearly Meeting, with 
several other Friends, to attend the Quarterly Meetings at 
Fairfax and Pipe Creek, and the Yearly Meeting at Balti- 
more in Maryland (on account of a new arrangement of 
meetings), I set out with Margaret Elliot, one of the 
committee, on the zoth of the Fifth month, 1789. Rode 
that day to John Ferree’s, and lodged; had an 
Opportunity with them ; his son-in-law, William Brinton, 
accompanied us to the river [Susquehanna], where Peter 
Yarnall had a meeting appointed, which we were at, and 
went with Peter to York, that evening. It being late 





and we tired, lodged there. Next day rode to Pipe 
Creek and lodged at Moses Farquhar’s, and I may remark 
we got safe there, having a lad with us as far as McAlis- 
ter’s Town. Then we rode alone, and a cloud covered 
my mind so far as the Reasoner began to persuade me 
some harm might befal us, and it was my doings, and 
what Friends might say, as they [had] wanted us tospend 
that day at York. This was a humbling time to me, for 
some miles’ riding, but the cloud went off before we got 
to Peter Little’s town, and the sun arose, which brought 
healing as under his wing, and I had to rejoice in His 
many mercies and favors that the Lord had favored me 
with. 

The next day we went to Jesse Hewes’s, and Solomon 
Shepherd went with us and took us to see the widow 
Gepson, where we felt sympathy, and told her so; next 
day attended the meeting there, and was favored, I be- 
lieve, to point out the states of some that were present. 
We went home with Ruth Holland, and went to Anthony 
Poultney’s, and had a favorable opportunity in his family, 
some others being present. I felt poorly that night, and 
next morning, but set off, Ruth going with us. Rode to 
Richard Richson’s, where several of our friends of the 
Committee were, and rode to Fairfax, attended the Quar- 
terly Meeting, where I met with some relations and 
friends that seemed glad to see me, as I was to see them, 
and felt as though I might take leave of them,—some of 
them with great nearness of spirit who had appeared 
otherwise to me in a former exercise among them. They 
could talk about it (I thought) with some reluctance and 
nearness of spirit ; which was the Lord’s doings, and it 
has been marvelous in my eyes. 

We attended the Quarterly Meeting at Pipe Creek ; 
after it was over, my way closed from going with other 
Friends ; I stayed next day, which was their week-day 
meeting ; Margaret Elliot and Ann Swayne were there. 
We went to see some of our Friends, and were at a burial, 
which was in Friends’ burying-ground, and all ended so 
as to feel peace. Sixth-day we rode to Baltimore ; Joseph 
Wright was with us. It being forty miles, and [the 
weather] very warm, I being poorly, it went so hard with 
me, I had to leave the meeting the next day, and although 
I mostly attended yet I have but little to say, only I ful- 
filled my appointment and came home on Fifth-day, the 
14th of Sixth month [1789] being from home three 
weeks and four days. 

Twelfth month, 1789. Having felt drawings in my 
mind to visit the meetings of Friends in the land of my 
nativity, I jaid my concern before our monthly meeting, 
obtained their concurrence so as to receive a minute, 
and left home in order to accomplish the same, Dinah 
Richardson and James Harlan feeling drawing in their 
minds to bear mé company. We lodged at David 
Hoopes’s, where I felt a concern on my mind and men- 
tioned it tothem. We attended Whiteclay Creek Meet- 
ing, and Apoquinomy Preparative Meeting, where then 
were but few Friends, and felt encouragement among 
them, believing the Lord can carry on his work by many 
or by few. We then came to Oliver Cook’s, where I felt 
a renewed exercise to go to Georgetown. We hada 
meeting at Elizabeth Davenport’s, on Sixth-day, on the 
day called Christmas, in the afternoon, where those in 
the house behaved orderly, and I thought truth gained 
ground. In the evening had a favorable opportunity 
together, the Friends being there were Oliver Cook and 
wife Lydia, beside the family, where I felt rewarded for 
all the exercises I had gone through. We next hada 
meeting at Sassafras, where there were divers of other 
societies that behaved soberly. 

We attended the meeting at Cecil on First-day. 
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Lydia Cook and Casey Corse went with us to the meet- 
ing at Chester, on Second-day. We called to see John 
Steward, who had lately buried his wife ; we had a solid 
opportunity with him and his children. Rode to John 
Corse’s late at night ; next morning rode to the Head of 
Chester. It rained hard, and we were very wet ; we had 
a meeting at which Roger Dick was. After meeting rode 
to Duck Creek, and was at their week day meeting, 
where a prospect of a visit to the families was opened, 
and they concurred therewith, and Robert Holliday and 
Jane Smith were named to go with us. We visited the 
families of Friends, and some that were not members, 
and attended the meeting on First-day. We set out on 
Third-day morning, rode to Elizabeth Hilrod’s, had an 
opportunity with the sick Friend and her granddaughter, 
Susanna Holliday ; it was a tendering time. We wentto 
Samuel Howell’s and lodged. Dinah [Richardson] took 
sick, and we left her, and attended the Preparative Meet- 
ing, and had a meeting on Fifth-day at Little Creek, 
where Dinah came, and we went to see John Cowgill, 
who was very ill, and left Dinah there. I and James 
[Harlan] went to see Eleanor Cowgill, and got dinner 
with Samuel Hanson, and lodged at Jonathan Hunn’s. 
Was at the monthly meeting on Seventh-day, where I 
thought Truth gained ground. I mentioned a draft I had 
for to go to Virginia, to Daniel Mifflin’s. Friends con- 
curred therewith, and appointed Samuel Howell to go 
with us; his tender wife Susannah felt her mind attached 
to the same draft, and gave up to go with us. Next day 
we attended the same meeting, which was a laborious one 
to my spirit. 

We lodged at Thomas Bowman’s on First-day night, 
where several Friends came in the evening. We hada 
little opportunity, but the trial was not out of my mem- 
ory that I had passed through in the foregoing meeting, 
but I felt somewhat healed, and may say in the morning, 
before we left Johnny-Cake Landing,—which was the 
place we lodged at,—I felt such love and yearning of 
heart for those in that place, had not a meeting been 
appointed at Three Runs, I must have had one there [the 
Landing] I thought. But we attended to the appoint- 
ment and had a solid, good meeting, the house being 
almost full; I went away richly rewarded for my former 
baptizings. We went to the house of a young man; he 
and his wife were not members ; we had a tendering time 
with them. Then rode to Baptist Lea’s, his wife being 
with us. It rained and was dark, but we got safe along. 
Next day we went to Lewes Town ; had a meeting in the 
evening at Samuel Rowling’s. Next day attended the 
meeting at Cold Spring ; lodged at Baptist Lea’s, had a 
sitting in the evening, Friends being there to go with us 
to Virginia, viz: Samuel Howel and wile, Filana Lea, 
and William Dolby. 

We set off Fifth-day morning, and got to Dan’l 
Mifflin’s Sixth-day night. It being a time of wet 
weather, the roads were very full of water, and we wet, 
but did not take cold, which I looked on as a favor from 
Him from whom all blessings come. On Seventh-day 
Filana Lea, James Harlan, and I rode out to see some of 
Filana’s friends, and when I got out I thought I had got 
out of prison, feeling myself so bound in that house that 
Ihad no courage left to mention the appointing of a 
meeting to be held there on First-day ; but it was proposed 
and I could not discourage it, but left it wholly to 
Friends. On First-day attended the meeting and labored 
in it according to the strength afforded. Had a parting 
in the morning with the family and those present, which 
was a tendering time, and as I rode from the house of our 
kind friends, Daniel and Mary Mifflin, it seemed like a 
language: Although I have not seen any use in riding 





this long journey, I have been of, yet I feel easy that | 
came here, and I am easy in leaving them. I knowl am 
an unprofitable servant, and I did nothing but what | 
believed to be my duty. 

Lodged that night at a town called Salsborough 
[Salisbury, now county seat of Wicomico county, Md.}, 
and Third-day night lodged at James Edmonson’s; at- 
tended their Preparative Meeting on Fourth-day. Fifth- 
day we were at Third Haven, where I hada close work, 
but felt the rewards of peace. Sixth-day, at Choptank, 
Filana Lea being with us, in order to attend the quar- 
terly meeting, First-day at Bayside; had two sittings 
in the families at that place. On Second-day attended 
the meeting at Tuckahoe, where Job Scott, a Friend from 
New England, came, who was on his return home from a 
visit to Friends in the Southern Colonies, and was fa- 
vored to preach the gospel in as great a degree to the 
pointing out the way to peace and rest as ever I heard one 
in that part of the world, which made my heart leap for 
joy, in hopes it might help some. Attended the quar- 
terly meeting, and the monthly meeting on Sixth-day. 
Went to see several there on Seventh-day, and on First-day 
was at Third Haven, where Job Scott had a meeting. 
Took leave of some friends and relations, and went to 
John Regester’s to dinner ; had a sitting with his afflicted 
wife, and others, and rode to Sarah Berry’s; had an 
opportunity with herand her children, and went to cousin 
Elizabeth Shered’s, James Harlan being with me. It 
being late [when we arrived] got up before day, and had 
a solid parting with them, and went to George Wilson's, 
and had an opportunity with him, his wife, and some of 
his children, and rode that night to Samuel Howel’s. In 
the morning had a solid parting, and rode to Robert 
Holliday’s, where we got dinner, and felt a covering of 
love, with some expressions like encouragement for those 
that were present. We lodged that night at William 
Corbett’s, and came home on Fifth-day, being six weeks 
from home, and I was favored with my health to great 
admiration to myself,—and had peace of mind in doing, 
and joy which the world can neither give nor take away. 

ov be Continued ) 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY : PEACE OR WAR. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, of the United States Navy, a prominent 
officer, recently made famous by his ‘* History of Sea Power,”’ and 
**Life of Lord Nelson,’’ has an article in'Harper's Magazine, arguing 
for the maintenance of great armaments by the ‘ Christian’’ nations. 
The following review is from the Springfield (Mass.) Repud/ican. 
Capr. MaHan’s outlook into the 2oth century, according 
to his article in Harper's Magazine, contemplates a long, 
dreary season of war. He has a philosophic as well as a 
historical basis for his views which cannot be gainsaid, 
because the human kind has not yet emerged from a state 
of conflict, and it is clear to the most casual observer that 
great questions of nationality and race remain unsettled. 
. The work of England and Russia in Asia, and 
that of England in Egypt, has to be done sword in hand 
and the sword must continue to dominate the situation, 
when the hundreds of millions of orientals, constituting 
by far the larger part of mankind, have appropriated the 
arts and sciences of the West in war and industry. 

This line of thought so fills Capt. Mahan with alarm 
for the future of the world that he persuades himself to 
believe in the great blessing of such immense and costly 
armaments of war as are now maintained by the great 
European powers. Those vast armies and great navies 
mean to him that the barriers against the oriental tide are 
being manned. Woe, then, to the West if the proud 
combative spirit of our ancestors gives way ‘‘ to the cry 
for the abandonment of miltary preparation and to the 
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decay of warlike habits.’’ Now it is a curious fact that 
while Capt. Mahan views the armaments of Europe and 
America as the important line of defense against a rising 
orientalism, those armaments are maintained chiefly for 
the purpose of defending the hostile nations of Christen- 
dom against each other. The question arises whether 
thus armed against jealous and angry neighbors, the Chris- 
tian powers, long before the menace of oriental invasion 
or conquest becomes acute, will not exhaust themselves 
by wars for the supreme leadership in the coming struggle 
with the East. Capt. Mahan draws a parallel with Rome, 
showing with approving words that the conquests of 
Cesar delayed the barbarian invasions until at least 
Roman civilization was secure. But the modern situa- 
tion is different from that of Rome under Cesar. No one 
civilized power to-day dominates the known world. On 
the contrary, we see two monster States, Great Britain 
and Russia, that are antagonistic almost beyond hope, 
while Germany, France, Austria, and the United States 
are each fitted with national prejudices and national as- 
pirations. True, the European family of nations, as a 
whole, are showing a common movement outward, against 
the borders of orientalism and barbarism, but this is not 
a harmonious movement from one great center, but from 
a number of centers, each jealous of and hostile to the 
other. 

It is much to be feared that the great armaments of 
the rival States of Christendom will first be used in sap- 
ping the strength of Christendom. The oriental menace 
seems a long way off. Japan, it is true, has sprung up as 
in a night, a strong, virile, aggressive nationality, but 
India is yet too low in ignorance, superstition, and con- 
servatism to permit the growth of the feeling of race or 
national unity as against the outer world ; while China is 
yet scarcely sensitive to the disturbing impact of foreign 
ideas. In view of these facts, is the excessive militarism 
of Europe so much of a blessing as Capt. Mahan would 
have us believe? He sneers at the economists who see so 
vividly the economic waste of immense standing armies, 
but will not even Capt. Mahan admit that & preparedness 
for war manyfold less than now exists would suffice against 
the whole oriental world, were the Christian nations only 
united by some bond of peace and sheltered from the 
constant threat of war between themselves? Indeed, we 
might say that the final triumph of Christian civilization 
upon all the earth is wholly dependent upon the solidarity 
of the Christian nations. Before the oriental menace is 
swept away forever, our jealous Great Powers of Europe 
and America must become united against what Capt. 
Mahan believes to be the common foe —and united before 
they have ruined each other by tremendous wars. These 
vast armaments, therefore, are much more than a barrier 
against the oriental tide; they are the ready weapons 
which may cause our own destruction. If they are a 
warning without, they are much more a menace within. 

That the internal danger from the excessive militar- 
ism, which this eminent naval historian allows himself to 
indorse, is something real is demonstrated by the course 
of his own article. Here we convict him of logical in- 
consistency. If the great armaments of Europe are a 
blessing, the only conditions which can keep them up 
should not be permitted to disappear. What are those 
conditions? Mutual jealousy, envy, hatred between na- 
tions. Therefore jealousy, envy, hatred, should be kept 
alive. England and Russia should always be enemies ; 
France and Germany should be ever ready to rush at 
each others’ throats, while England and the United States 
should continue to regard one another with distrust and 
Suspicion. These are conditions which alone can main- 
tain our great modern war camps and fleets. But Capt. 
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Mahan is not logical. He now comes forward to approve 
the idea of the solidarity of the Christian nations, and in 
particular does he indorse Mr. Balfour’s notion of ‘‘ race 
patriotism,’’ as applying to the United States and Great 
Britain. Surely, this is not the way to keep up the bless- 
ings of excessive militarism—to encourage closer bonds 
of unity and concord between the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations. Yet Capt. Mahan is with us on this point. 
He may even believe in an arbitration treaty, for he 
says : 
‘* How shall the two walk together except they be 
agreed ? When we begin really to look abroad 
and to busy ourselves with our duties to the world at 
large in our generation—and not before—we shall stretch 
out our hands to Great Britain, realizing that in unity of 
heart among the English-speaking races lies the best hope 
of humanity in the doubtful days ahead.’’ 

Therein lies our philosophy of the great problems of 
the coming centuries. Harmony, unity in Christendom if 
possible ; harmony, unity in the Anglo-Saxon race by all 
means. How, indeed, ‘‘shall the two walk together, ex- 
cept they are agreed’’ ? How shall Christendom triumph 
over its oriental foes unless Christendom is made one ? 

But how shall Christendom be unified? It is the 
highest hope of mankind that this may be done without 
destructive, ruinous, calamitous wars, to which these 
military armaments lead the way, and which will surely 
leave Christendom in an enfeebled state to combat the 
races of the oriental East. To that end the advocate of 
international arbitration contributes his idea and earnestly 
presses it upon the thoughtful consideration of Christian 
statesmen. And unless, by some such means, the power- 
ful, dominant West can be saved from itself, the outlook 
into the 2oth century is darker than we would fain believe. 


A STORY BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


‘*T SERVED once as aclerk in a court of this (Suffolk) 
county, and I remember a case of a woman who earned 
her daily dollar, and the pride of her life was that her 
grandchildren, left to her orphans, were kept from the 
almshouse by their grandmother’s thrift and toil. It was 
the last refuge of a justifiable pride. She was an object 
of some criticism in the neighborhood, and was finally 
dragged into court on a charge of theft. Friendless, she 
could not get bail, and remained nearly a month in the 
Suffolk County jail. In that time her children were 
necessarily sent to the poorhouse ; her little stock of fur- 
niture was sold at auction to pay her rent; she had to 
borrow of her neighbors the means of paying her wit- 
nesses ; and at last, after nigh thirty days, she saw the face 
of a judge for thirty minutes, and the first examination of 
the case showed that it was baseless; that it had not a 
loop to hang a doubt on; that it had not a shadow of 
justification, by the confession of the magistrate himself. 
Out of money more than she could earn in two months, 
scarred in character, sore with the breaking of the only 
tie that bound her to self-respect, her children paupers, 
the judge graciously allowed her to go. Whose mistake 
was it thatshe came there? Not hers. She never stepped 
her foot over the line of the law. The State owed her 
atonement. The State owed her compensation. The 
State, which had invaded the round of her domestic and 
faultless life, owed her, in the person of the magistrate, a 
public apology, and then, behind that, the amplest pecu- 
niary compensation for the loss.’’ 


‘* How true it is, as some sweet soul has said, that every 
prayer we breathe is answered either in kind or in kind- 
ness !'’—Eiizabeth Comstock. 
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HELP FOR WORTHY UNDERTAKINGS. 

THE recent large gift to one of our schools, from one not 
a Friend himself, but who was well acquainted with 
Friends, and who no doubt appreciated and approved their 
system, and its outcome—when faithfully maintained— 
suggests some observations, and these may apply all the 
more fitly as we are now just at the threshold of the school 
year, and the doors of the schools are about to open for 
their throngs of pupils. 

The observation which is first suggested by this benefi- 
cent bequest of Jacob Fretz is that worthy undertakings 
will draw friends and receive help. They must do honest 
work ; they must have, also, faith,—faith that if the work 
is honestly done, support will not fail it. Examples, 
naturally suggested, are the two colored schools in South 
Carolina, which Friends have helped to support in years 
past and present. These would have failed long ago 
but for the faith of the earnest women who direct them. 
The principals of the two schools have had a fixed con- 
fidence that if they made their schools deserve aid, the 
aid would come. And so it has. The work done at 
Aiken and Mount Pleasant, when attention was drawn to 
it, was seen to be genuine, patient, persevering, and suc- 
cessful, and this being seen, it has always found friends, 
—when old ones have failed, new ones have arisen. 

In every case, no doubt, the Friends will do well to 
make the work good in their schools. Good, we mean, 
according to the place, the opportunity, the requirement, 
—not acollege where there should be a preparatory school, 
nor a two-teacher school in a place where there are 
only enough pupils for one teacher, but an honest attempt 
to do the best possible under the conditions. Schools, 
and other institutions as well, if they deserve confidence 
will secure it ; and if they deserve aid, that will come,— 
perhaps, as in the present case, from sources quite un- 
expected. 

Carrying forward this thought a step, it seems to us 
clear that institutions which see plainly the path before 
them, except as to needed money, should press forward 
without too much of timidity and doubt. A measure of 
faith is needed. Courage is needed. A resolute and 
energetic confidence that what clearly ought to be done 
certainly can be done, will work wonders. No one 
wishes, of course, to encourage incautious and injudicious 
enterprises, and yet it is true that there are few important 
works of philanthropy, or public spirit, or organized en- 
deavor, in which it is possible to see the end from the 
beginning. If the earnest and faithful friends of educa- 
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tion who started the movement to erect what is now 
Swarthmore College, could have been told at the outset of 
their efforts, how much time, and labor, and expenditure 


would be demanded, they might have fainted before they 
took a step forward. 


There is still another truth, here. It is the duty to 
begin, even if the beginning be.on a small scale. If there 
is a need, endeavor to supply it. If the need is real, and 
the movement to meet it has merit, the means will come 
to support further steps. A modest beginning will be, in 
four cases out of five, altogether the best. It is seldom, 


given a page or thereabout for some months, are now 
nearly completed. There will be two more numbers. 
They have presented, we think, an interesting view of the 
earnest work of a woman preacher,—one, plainly, who 
was not unacquainted with the darker side of tempera- 
ment and experience,—a hundred years ago. In some 
ways we see easily that we have made progress since Mar- 
garet Cook’s day ; in others, as for example her zeal, her 
perseverance, her faithfulness to the impressions which 
she believed to be of divine origin, we might still learn 
something from that earlier time. 


BIRTHS. 
HAVILAND.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 4, 1897, to 


Henry Morris and Susan Borden Haviland, a daughter, who is named 
Margaret. 


MARRIAGES. 
HOOPES—POWELL.—At Woodside, Harford county, Md., 
Eighth month 27, 1897, by Friends’ ceremony, Wilmer P. Hoopes, of 
New Orleans, son of Joseph T. and Judith P. Hoopes, to Helen W. 
Powell, of Philadelphia, daughter of William G. and Emma Powell. 


DEATHS. 
COPE.—At Germantown, Pa., Ninth month 5, 1897, Marmaduke 
Cooper Cope, in his 94th year ; a valued member of the other body of 


Friends. Having ample means he was ever ready to aid in benevolent 
work, 


GLOVER.—Ninth month 3, 1897, Anna M., wife of John T. 


Glover, and daughter of the late Thomas and Anna Maria Wood, in 
her 79th year. 


HAMMOND.—At Newfane, N. Y., Eighth month 23, 1897, 
Maria L. Hammond, aged 72 years. 

She was the wife of the late John Hammond, and was born in 
North Boston, Erie county, N. Y. She was the daughter of Salmon 
and Melinda Washburn, and was for over fifty years a valued and 
consistent member of the Society of Friends. One daughter survives 
her, the wife of Stephen C. Hoag. 


HESTON.—At Doylestown, Pa., at the home of her son-in-law, 
T. O. Atkinson, Eighth month 31, 1897, Sarah Heston, widow of Jacob 
Heston, in the 98th year of her age; a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

[An extended notice in the Doylestown Jnte/ligencer gives many 
interesting facts concerning this venerable Friend. She was the daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Ann Smith, of Buckingham. Her father was well 
known as a man of mechanical genius, the maker of a design for the 
iron mould-board of the plow etc. She married in 1828 ; her husband 
died in 1852. 

She was a birthright member of the Society of Friends, and after 
she was unable to attend meetings herself was faithful to her convic- 
tions of duty in regard to her membership, and zealous in her efforts to 
induce the members of her family to be faithful also. Two years be- 
fore her death she sustained a fracture of the hip, and she had been 
during this time confined to her bed. Her mind remained clear and 
she retained her faculties to an unusual degree. Her memory of recent 
events, as well as those that occurred three-quarters of a century ago, 
was remarkable, and a constant source of surprise to those who con- 
versed with her. 
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During the last thirty years much of her time was spent in the open 
air working in the garden or among the flowers. She took especial 
delight in the culture of fruit, and many a tree has been planted, 
pruned, or grafted by her hands. On her ninety-fourth birth-day she 
planted a peach tree, handling a spade and digging the hole herself 
without assistance from anyone. On the day of the accident which 
rendered her helpless she had been engaged out of doors in pulling 
weeds. Very remarkable was the cheerfuluess with which she bore 
her lot. Accustomed as she was to an active life the change to abso- 
lute inaction was great, yet in her two years of enforced idleness she 
seldom was known to complain or showed signs of impatience, but was 
ever kind and considerate of those who cared for her, thinking more of 
the comfort of others than of her own. 

She came of a long lived family ; her mother lacked but one month 
of completing her one hundredth year, and most of her brothers, and 
her sister, lived to be over eighty years of age. One brother, Mahlon, 
died in 1875, in his ninety-third year, and Daniel, her youngest 
brother, died in 1893 in his ninety-ninth year. Of her numerous 
nieces and nephews many have lived to be upwards of eighty years of 
age.) 

PRATT.—In Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, Pa , Eighth 
month 29, 1897, Henry L. Pratt, in the 84th year of his age; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

STOKES.—At Long Branch, N. J., 
Sarah A., widow of Woolman Stokes. 

Interment at Laurel Hill, Philadelphia. 


TATUM.—Suddenly, Eighth month 30, 1897, Elizabeth H., 
daughter of John R. and Lucy R. Tatum, of Wilmington, Del., in her 
30th year. 

TROTH,—Near Rancocas, N. J., Ninth month 1, 1897, Eliza- 
beth W., daughter of Lewis A. and A. Elizabeth Troth, aged 2 
months, 24 days. 


TYSON.—Fifth month 22, 1897, William Tyson, of Hankinson, 
N. D. He was born Eleventh month 4, 1807, and was therefore in 
his goth year. 

WEBSTER.—In Norristown, Pa., Ninth month 1, 1897, William 
Webster, aged 72 years; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 


Ninth month 1, 1897, 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 38.—NINTH MoNTH 19, 1897. 


FREEDOM FROM ORDINANCES. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of a feast day or a new moon ora sabbath 
day ; which are a shadow of the things to come ; but the 
body is Christ’s—Col. 2: 16, 17. 
Scripture reading: Col. 2: 1-23. 
TEACHING. 

Too much time is spent in trying to reconcile differing 
views in regard to Jesus as the Son of God, or, as Paul 
expresses it, in ‘* laying again the foundation,’’ that per- 
haps might be better spent in calling special attention to 
that which is equally important, the building of the struc- 
ture which is to be the temple of the living God. 

It was necessary for Paul to say a great deal to the 
people of his day, both Jew and Gentile, to get them to 
accept Jesus as their leader, the Saviour who should show 
them the way to life everlasting. ‘‘If he was not differ- 
ent from other men, why accept his teachings more than 
those of other men?’’ is a question we often hear. He 
was different, so different that he ‘‘ taught as never man 
taught,’’ and to this day stands far ahead in the salvation 
to which he attained, in the glory of a perfect life, which 
gave him unlimited power. Some may accept him because 
they believe him to have been in the outward divinely 
conceived, others because he was pre-eminently divine in 
his spiritual nature and teachings, but in either case they 
have accepted him, and he himself tells us this is sufficient 
for the foundation, in the fourteenth chapter of John,— 
‘¢ Believe me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me: or else believe me for the very work’s sake.’’ In 
the fifteenth chapter, he says we ‘‘ must keep his com- 
mandments’’ in order that we ‘‘ may abide in his love.”’ 

The greater part of Paul’s letter to the Colossians is 
devoted to expounding the principles of upright living, 
with little glimpses of his own line of conduct. He says 
truly, that the errors from which he sought to free them 
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were not without ‘‘ show of wisdom in will-worship, and 
humility, and neglecting of the body.’’ These things are 
errors, not necessarily sins. The phase of religious feel- 
ing that manifested itself in monastic life, has doubtless 
accomplished good, but it is better to lead a self-sacrific- 
ing life in the world, for Jesus said, ‘‘I pray not that thou 
take them out of the world, but that thou keep them from 
the evil.’’ 

It is a long step from the thought that animated the 
Flagellants, who sought to ‘‘ atone for sin and avert judg- 
ment’’ by self-flagellation, reducing the body to great 
weakness, to the present thought that the ideal condition 
is a ‘* sound mind, and cheerful, loving, unselfish spirit, 
in a sound body.’’ Remnants of these, and other great 
errors, yet remain. There are still many who confuse the 
ideas of public worship and divine service. We meet in 
religious assemblies to wait together upon God to renew 
our strength for the divine service of fulfilling our obli- 
gations to our fellow-beings in a divine manner, in har- 
mony with the divine will, and to give public evidence of 
our love to God, acknowledging by our presence that we 
are His children. Rites, ceremonies, prayer and praise, 
and silence as well, aresimply our differing ways of bring- 
ing ourselves into communion with Him for our own re- 
freshing. Divine service is what we can do for others 
‘‘in His name.”’ 


‘* What lack I, O my children ? 
All things are in my hand ; 
The vast earth and the awful stars 
I hold as grains of sand. 


‘* Need I your alms? The silver, 
The gold are mine alone; 
The gifts ye bring before me 
Were evermore my own. 


‘* Who counts his brother's welfare 
As sacred as his own, 
And loves, forgives, and pities, 
He serveth me alone. 


‘«In mercy or in judgment 
He will turn and over-turn, 
Till the heart shall be his temple 
Where all of him shall learn.’’ 
— Whittier, Vision of Echard. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
DUANESBURGH QUARTERLY MEETING. 
DUANESBURGH Quarterly Meeting was held at Quaker 
Street, N. Y , the 28th, 29th, and 30th of Eighth month. 

At a meeting of ministers and elders held on Seventh- 
day afternoon, we had the company of our friend Joel 
Borton of Woodstown, N. J., who spoke words of counsel 
and encouragement, not only in regard to individual duty, 
but collectively as a meeting, to show forth the life and 
activity which shall tend not only to hold our own mem- 
bership, but to draw others to us. 

On First-day morning our visiting Friends attended 
our First-day school exercises and words of encourage- 
ment were spoken to both teachers and pupils. 

In the meeting which followed, Joel Borton opened 
his discourse with the words ‘‘ Is Religion a Failure ?’’ 
and proceeded to answer the question in the negative, by 
showing the fruits of those devoted lives, whose souls had 
been permeated with this Divine principle, and that it 
was one thing to profess, and another thing to possess re- 
ligion. He showed how we put forth a strong will power 
and persistency of effort in the attainment of the good 
things of this life, education, wealth, or position, and 
how we should use the same God-given propensities for 
the attainment of spiritual gifts. He was eminently 


| practical, and full of telling points, coupled with tender, 








earnest entreaty, which held the close attention of his 
hearers. He was followed by a few words from Joseph T. 
McDowell, of New York, and the minister of the Chris- 
tian Church, D. I. Putman, in confirmation of what had 
been said. After a few moments’ silence, the meeting 
closed under the solemn covering of prayer. 

Friends were invited to hold a meeting in the Chris- 
tian Church on First-day evening. After the opening 
exercises, Joseph T. McDowell spoke in a few words of 
the privileges of thus mingling together for Divine Wor- 
ship. Joel Borton again followed, quoting the words of 
prayer, ‘* Our Father who art in Heaven.’’ He spoke of 
family ties, and their near and close relationship, and of 
the tender love that follows the absent and perhaps wan- 
dering child, and then of that nearer and closer relation- 
ship of the Divine Father with our poor weak human 
hearts, so much more tender, more patient, more watch- 
ful over the erring, wandering ones. He made an elo- 
quent appeal to the young people present to give the 
morning of their life to His service, to yield to the secret 
pleading of God in their own hearts, and be led by his 
divine requirements to walk in Heavenly places even here 
in this life. The discourse was tendering to many hearts, 
and we felt it good to be there. 

On Second-day morning we again assembled for the 
business of the quarterly meeting. J. T. McDowell and 
Joel Borton had each a few words of hopeful encourage- 
ment to offer, and yet calling for greater faithfulness to 
known duty. The business of the meeting being con- 
cluded, we separated with thankful hearts for these spir- 
itual baptisms, and for the sweet social intercourse that is 
helpful and strengthening. 

M. J. H. 


PELHAM HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


THE Young Friends’ Review says: Sixth-day (Eighth 
month 20) preceding the Half-Yearly Meeting, was a 


busy day with Friends at Sparta, Ont. Meetings of min- 
isters and elders were held forenoon and afternoon. 
Lobo Monthly Meeting was held at 11 a. m., and in the 
evening a union meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion convened also at the meeting-house. In this mem- 
bers of Sparta, Coldstream, and Arkona Associations took 
partin the program. The presence of two once familiar 
faces amongst us was much appreciated, and their part in 
the discussion was enjoyed byall. I refer toS. Elizabeth 
Stover, of Friends’ School, New York City, and Jennie 
Cornell, of Friends’ School, Philadelphia. Both are 
spending their vacation here in the old homes. 

On Seventh-day the Half Yearly Meeting met at 11 
a.m. We were pleased to have Isaac Wilson, of Canada 
Half-Yearly Meeting, with us, he having arrived the 
evening before. Both he and Serena Minard spoke ac- 
ceptably. Considerable business came before the meeting, 
mostly the usual routine. Samuel P. Zavitz and Augusta 
Schooley were appointed clerks for the year. A proposi- 
tion was made to renew in some way the encouragement 
of our isolated members. After considerable favorable 
comments on the subject this matter was left to a com- 
mittee for further consideration and to report at the next 
meeting. First-day gave us the same favorable weather 
for meeting, and both forenoon and afternoon gatherings 
were moderately large, and were favored occasions. Isaac 
Wilson spoke at both meetings, and his sermon in the 
morning was especially interesting and profitable. 


At Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at Mt. Holly, N. J., 
on the 31st ult., a committee was appointed to view sites 
there and at Bordentown suitable for the proposed Home 
for Friends. 


+ small. 
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CorrecTion.—In the article on ‘‘ Shrewsbury and 
Plainfield Quarterly Meeting,’’ in last week’s issue, 
Ramson should be Rumsom, one mile from Little Silver 
Station on New York & Long Branch railroad. In the 
next paragraph, Asbury Park Indulged Meeting is held in 
Whititer Hall, not in Educational Hall. 


NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS.—III. 

HuntTINGTON, Indiana, Ninth month 4. 
LeavinG Kennebunkport, Me., on the 21st ult., we 
journeyed to Winchester, Mass., near Boston, and passed 
a night in the delightful home of our friends, the Nowells, 
of the Anti-slavery era. On the 22d, we continued our 
return journey to New York again by the Fall River Line. 
During our three days’ sojourn in the city, for necessary 
preparations for the journey we are now making,—to 
attend the Conference Central Committee meetings in 
Illinois, and the three Western Yearly Meetings,—we 
found a most comfortable home at ‘‘ The Penington.’’ 
Though ‘‘ The Penington’’ may not yet be said to have 
passed the experimental stage, it has, during the brief 
period it has been opened, made a most auspicious begin- 
ning, under the efficient management of Phebe B. Drake, 
as Matron, assisted by her daughter Josephine. As hos- 
tesses they give to it a truly home-like atmosphere. It 
is greatly to be hoped, and I trust there is good reason to 
expect, that it may in due time become a permanently 
established headquarters for Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and for Friends of other yearly meetings who 
may temporarily visit, or sojourn in the metropolis. 
Located as it is, immediately adjoining Fifteenth Street 
meeting-house, if, as I hope, the building can ultimately 
be purchased and owned by Friends, it can then easily be 
connected by a covered way with the Library parlor we 
already have, and thus help to furnish a counterpart of 
the desirable facilities and opportunities for Friends,— 
our young people and others engaged in the work of the 
Society,—which are so admirably provided for English 
Friends by the Friends’ Institutes in London, Manchester, 
and elsewhere. 

We left New York on the evening of the 26th ult., by 
the Erie railroad, with a stop over privilege at Niles, ex 
route for Salem, to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting. In the 
early morning, after a fairly comfortable night railway 
journey, we passed Jamestown, at which point we had a 
glimpse of Chautauqua Lake, a very attractive, beautiful 
picture, as seen from the car windows, We reached Salem 
at about 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and were cordially 
welcomed to the home of James and Leona M. Whinery. 
We were pleasantly surprised to find there our friends 
John J. and Eliza Cornell, who arrived in advance of us, 
en route from Chicago to their home in Baltimore. 

Of the Yearly Meeting perhaps some other correspon- 
dent will furnish the INTELLIGENCER a detailed account. 
To Philadelphians it would have seemed, in numbers, very 
The average attendance at the business sessions 
was about one hundred, possibly a little less. The meet- 
ings for worship on First day morning and afternoon were 
largely attended by thoughtful, attentive audiences, which 
comfortably filled the large meeting-house. On First day 
morning John J. Cornell spoke at length, and most 
acceptably, interpreting very clearly the fundamental 
principles and testimonies of Friends. On Second-day 
evening, under the auspices of the Yearly Meeting Philan- 
thropic Committee, a public meeting was held, well 
attended by Friends and others, at which a paper on 
‘*Demoralizing Publications’’ was read by Anna Rice 
Powell ; I gave an address on the general subject of Purity ; 
and was followed by John J. Cornell upon the same topic. 
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Marked attention was given to the paper and addresses. en route to Clear Creek, following the Illinois Yearly Meet- 


At a subsequent business session the Yearly Meeting 
adopted, without a dissenting voice, a ‘‘ Letter to 
Fathers,’’ similar to that adopted by New York Yearly 
Meeting, and also subsequently by Genesee Yearly Meet- 
ing at its late session in Canada. It was decided, also, to 
print six hundred copies for distribution among Friends 
and others. The report of the committee on Philan- 
thropic Labor indicated, notwithstanding the small and 
widely scattered membership, a lively interest to promote 
philanthropic, humane work along the lines assigned by 
the Yearly Meeting, and in codperation with others outside 
of our Society. The First-day School reports, and the 
two meetings of the Yearly Meeting First-day School 
Association, though representing a small constituency, 
were also of an encouraging character. It was gratifying 
to find several former students of Swarthmore, our one 
College, taking an active interest in the work of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

Our Ohio Friends have one difficulty in the conduct 
of their meetings which we do not have at the East—two 
kinds of ‘‘time,’’ the railway or ‘‘standard’’ time, and 
‘‘sun’’ time. While at Salem we found ourselves con- 
fronted with ¢hree kinds of time, our own, or Eastern ; 
Central (railway standard, west of Pittsburg to Chicago) ; 
and old-fashioned sun-time, half an hour faster than 
Central. The town people of Salem generally adopt Cen- 
tral time, while the Yearly Meeting continues to fry to 
work upon sun time. Some of the efforts to have a clear 
understanding of the time of committee and meeting ap- 
pointments were both confusing and amusing. But a 
really serious loss is involved to meetings for worship, 
especially where the opening period of quiet and silence 
is sacrificed to the irregular coming in of those to whom 
ten o’clock may mean half-past ten, according to the 
‘‘time’’ adopted. 

Though, so far as we hear, none of our Ohio Friends, 
who were present in goodly numbers at the Swarthmore 
Conferences a year ago, will attend this year the semi- 
Conference meetings to be held next week at Clear Creek, 
Ill., there is a lively feeling of interest among them con- 
cerning the Conferences of 1898. The Yearly Meeting 
took preliminary action for the selection of delegates to 
represent it at the next Religious and Educational Con- 
ferences, and the Philanthropic and First day School 
Associations will take kindred action later. The general 
feeling, as expressed in and out of the Yearly Meeting, 
was to the effect that, if Friends of Indiana and Illinois 
Yearly Meetings strongly prefer Richmond, and the local 
and executive details can be properly provided for without 
undue burden, or peril to any, then Ohio Friends would 
approve of Richmond as the next place of meeting ; other- 
wise Chautauqua, as has been proposed, would be wel- 
comed by them. 

Our social intercourse with these dear friends, and the 
great kindness extended to us, will long be a precious 
memory. One by whom we were most warmly greeted, 
Sarah McMillan, now aged and feeble in body, but clear 
and very bright in mind, I was reminded was my hostess 
forty years ago, when I paid my first visit to Salem to 
address an Anti-slavery Convention. 

Yesterday we continued our outward journey, without 
special incident, to Huntington, Ind., where we now are 
guests of our valued friends Benjamin F. and Lauretta H. 
Nichols and family, formerly of Iowa. We expect to 
attend Friends’ Meeting here to-morrow morning, and a 
Philanthropic meeting on the subject of Purity in the 
afternoon. On Second-day we go to Chicago, to remain 
a day with friends, and on Fourth-day morning, the 8th 
inst., we shall hope to join the party of Eastern Friends 











ing. We hope to attend, at Richmond, the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, in connection with which I have prom- 
ised to address a meeting under the care of its Philan- 
thropic Committee on Third-day evening, the 28th inst. 
Our address till that date will be, care of Frances M. 
Robinson, 122 North Fifteenth Street, Richmond, Ind. 
AARON M. PowELL. 


THE CONFERENCE AT GREENACRE. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


It may interest Friends to know that one of their number 
has had an opportunity to present their views to students 
of religion and others at the Greenacre Conferences, just 
closed. 

Greenacre, on the Piscataqua river, is an ideal place 
for thoughtful people to summer in. The climate is salu- 
brious and the country beautiful, and not least among its 
attractions are the courses of lectures given free,—except 
as one may choose to contribute toward the expenses of 
the speakers. This summer the general subjects of Peace 
and Arbitration, Education in Home and School, Litera- 
ture and Art, Evolution, Electricity and Invention, 
Ideals in Business Life, Nature, Psychology, Sociology, 
and Comparative Study of Religion, were taken up in 
turn, a week being devoted to each, with one, two, or 
three lectures a day. 

In addition to these courses, there were schools of 
Music, Literature, and Applied Metaphysics, a Nature 
School for Children, and the Monsalvat School for the 
Comparative Study of Religion, which held its sessions 
under the pines. The lecturers in this school comprised 
a Christian, a Buddhist, a Vedantist, a Zoroastrian, a 
Jain, and a thorough student of the Chinese religions. 

In the closing week of the lecture season all of these 
took part, besides a Jew, an Episcopalian,a Friend, a 
Monist, a Theosophist, a Spiritualist, a minister of the 
‘¢ Free Church,’’ and several who declined to be labeled. 
About a dozen of these participated in the exercises of 
the first session, each giving in a few words some fitting 
message from his own church. It was a meeting of un- 
usual interest, and made a deeper impression than most 
of those in which special religions were discussed by their 
representatives. It was my privilege to speak for Friends 
at this opening session, and to present a paper on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity as the Friends see it,’’ at a subsequent meeting. 

From a careful following of the lines of thought pre- 
sented in this Conference, as well as in the School of 
Comparative Study of Religion, I am convinced that the 
convergence of all is toward what seems to me to be the 
core of Quakerism, namely, the immediate relation of 
every human soul to the omnipotent, beneficent Power we 
call God, and the law of brotherly love as a basis of con- 
duct. This is not all of Quakerism, nor is it all of any 
other form of religion ; but it is the common and most 
important element in each. It is gratifying to find in 
one’s own belief so close an approach to the ideal, uni- 
versal religion, but not a little humiliating to see others, 
handicapped as they are by the accumulated creeds and 
traditions of hundreds or thousands of years, working so 
much harder and apparently accomplishing so much more 
in the promulgation of the eternal truths than we are. 
Few can equal Friends in putting their religion into their 
daily lives, but few are as inactive in spreading the truth 
through the world. I could not help wishing that some 
such meeting as I have referred to might be held at one 
of our General Conferences, that more Friends might be 
made to realize the peculiar fitness of our organization 
for the work of regenerating the world, and the awful 
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responsibility resting upon those who are content to let 
truth die with them. 

The attendance at the Greenacre Conferences has 
been larger this year than ever before, the inns, the tents, 
the cottages, and the farmhouses for miles about being 
kept full throughout the season. The life is delightfully 
unconventional and free, and the society much superior 
in earnestness and culture to that usually found at summer 
resorts. 


The organization and success of this unique institu- 


tion are due mainly to the indefatigable energy of a | 


woman, Miss Sarah J. Farmer, who is both manager and 
hostess. Epwarp B. Rawson. 


Long Island Sound, N. Y., Ninth month 3. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


SPIRITUAL FORETHOUGHT. 


deeply and thoughtfully under our spiritual exercises, until 
they ripen, and become clear to us, is not just as necessary 


as to give careful thought and preparation to matters of | 


business in our worldly affairs? Are not our spiritual in- 
terests of far greater importance, and should they not take 
a deeper and stronger hold upon us? Then why is it that 
we cripple our ministry by holding forth the idea that we 
must go to the meeting-house ‘‘ empty,’’ and hand forth 


nothing but what is opened to us after we take our seats | 


in meeting? Does it not limit the power of the Father to 


set lines and places, assuming that he cannot or does not 


i I once heard a person young | 
in the ministry ask a dear, aged, acknowledged minister | 


inspire us anywhere else ? 


if it was wrong, or contrary to the principles of our 
Society, to hand forth to the meeting an exercise that had 
opened in the night, whilst enveloped in the silence and 
the darkness, and dwelt under for days or weeks, until 
liberty was felt to share it with others? The reply was, 
** No, my child; we must accept our openings whenever 
and wherever they are given to us, and let them ripen, 
like the growing fruit, and use when called for.’’ This, 
from such a source, was a great strength to the young min- 
ister, who was tempted to doubt this call, because so much 
is said oftentimes about coming entirely empty, with no 
previous preparation whatever. Do we recognize the 


responsibility resting upon us, when we thus discour- 
| refuge of the Jews. 


age those who feel the life of such communications, 
and the sweet peace after their obedience to them, which 
is the Master’s sign and seal of a true call to service ? 

Do we do anything we// without a preparatory dwell- 
ing under, and deepening for it? That is as much a part 
of the service as the delivery of it. 


Will some recognized minister, who never dwells upon | 


his exercises outside of the meeting-house, but always 
enters it entirely empty of the thoughts and feelings 
which he expresses in the meeting, please give me light 
upon this subject ? AN EARNEST SEEKER. 


THE best commentary on the carefulness with which Holland’s 


railroads are managed is the fact that accidental deaths due to the rail- 
roads average only one a year. 


‘It isa cheering outlook,” the Woman's Journa/ thinks, ‘‘ for the 
future of American women to read of the contestants in the golf tourna- 
ment at Manchester, their fine physique, steady nerve, and glorious 
out-door strength.” 


A WORKMAN in Cooper Institute, New York City, having occasion 
to ascend a ladder to do some repairing in one of the public rooms, 
called to an old man, whom he happened to see standing by watching 
him: “ Here, old fellow, hold the ladder for me, won’t you?’’ The 
“old fellow” started forward and held the ladder for the workman, 
while he climbed up and did his work. That unpretentious and wil- 
limg old man was Peter Cooper. 





| ** Dove Cottage,’’ 
| walked to Derwentwater, admiring as we went the hills, 
| purple with heather patches among the soft, green grass, 
_ and with here and there a rivulet flowing down. 
| all sailed the clouds, making beautiful shadows on land 
| and water. 


Can any reader give me a valid reason why dwelling | 





FROM THE PARTY OF TEN, ABROAD. 
Notes from a Private Letter. 

WE have come now into the lovely Lake region, so dear 
to the hearts of the poets, and have before us a week of 
enjoyment, if the clouds will consent to hold up their 
raindrops. But it is the commonest occurrence for 
showers, more or less heavy, to descend at an unexpected 
moment ; these, however, we do not mind,—it is the steady 
downpour, such as we came through last evening, that 
takes away our courage. 

At the breakfast table (being in lodgings, we have a 
room and a table for our own ten), E. P. B. read from 
by Stopford A. Brooke; we then 


Over 
Fine, large, moss-grown oak-trees grow along 


the way and by the lake, and in the shade are benches 
where we sat to look and admire. Even in this spot, 


| sacred to poetry, our young friend with the camera asked 


us to group ourselves for an instant, while she caught us 
in the magic glass; but we have great share in the en- 
joyment when the pictures are printed, and we recall the 


| scenes,—even though they bring back some dejected faces 


in steamer chairs. 

We reached Durham from York on Sixth-day after- 
noon, and took rooms at ‘‘ The Three Inns,’’ an old- 
fashioned, comfortable inn, built four hundred years ago. 
Immediately the maid came up with a tray and ten glasses 
of wine, ‘‘ an ancient custom of the house,’’ we were told, 
but which we, as graciously as possible, declined. And 
just here I may say that nowhere have we found any diffi- 


| culty in getting good water, and no bad results from drink- 
ing it in moderation ; but at several hotel tables I believe 


we were the only people who did not take wine. Thee 
remembers the beautiful picture of Durham Cathedral in 


| the College parlor [at Swarthmore] ; it gives an excellent 


idea of the beauty of its situation, but the river Wear, at 
the base of the hill, and the charming walks along its 
banks, cannot be guessed by looking at it. On the north 
door of the Cathedral, by which we entered, is the quaint 
old knocker, so often photographed, a grip of which, by 
a fugitive, gave him the ‘‘right of sanctuary,’’ and set 
him free from his pursuers,—calling to mind the cities of 
The interior is extremely impressive, 
and its great antiquity is easily believed. Here lie the 
bones of the Venerable Bede, removed from Jarrow, where 
he died in 735 A. D. 

Saint Cuthbert, too, is buried here; he who so dis- 
liked women that he had a marble cross laid in the stone 
floor, beyond which no women might set her foot, thus 
leaving nine-tenths or more of the church for men. The 
old castle, built by William the Conqueror in 1069, on a 
hill which is almost encircled by the river, was shown us 
by a woman, and she knew her story and told it well. 
Our two days in York were interesting. One of the 
Friends whom we met at Scarborough, kindly offered to 
be our guide on Fifth-day morning to some places of in- 
terest, and on Sixth-day another Friend, John Stephenson 
Rowntree, and his daughter, went with us to the old bury- 
ing-ground where John Woolman lies, also to some of the 
public buildings of the city, the old Guild Hall and the 
Lord Mayor’s palace. J. S. R. has been Lord Mayor of 


| York two terms. 


Of the Scarborough Summer School thee will hear by 
the reports in the English Friends’ papers. It was most 
interesting to meet so many of those who are active in the 
good work of Friends in England, and very grateful to 
be the recipients of their kindness, which was cordially 
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extended. A body of intelligent, young and middle-aged 
people, 700 or more in number, composed the meetings 
of the School which we attended. Friends were extremely 
kind in introducing us, removing any feeling which we 
might have had of being ‘strangers in a strange land.’’ 
It is very comfortable to be in lodgings. We have a 
pleasant first-floor front room, and here our meals are re- 
served. Just now there is a bright coal fire in the grate, 
and the ten are busily engaged writing letters. An all- 
day drive, the Buttermere round, is planned for to-mor- 
row, but pleasant weather is indispensable. Thee may 
think of us next First day, as at (old) Swarthmore, where 
we hope to visit the places made interesting to us by their 
association with George Fox, the Fells, and other Friends. 
Keswick, England, Eighth month 22. R. W. H. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OCEAN VIEW MEETING. 


Though we printed an account, last week, of the Circular meeting 
at Cape May, our present correspondent gives many interesting addi- 


tional details. 

First pay, Eighth month 29, was the time appointed by 
the Circular Meeting Committee of Salem Quarter for 
holding a meeting at Cape May meeting: house. 

The morning opened bright and clear, betokening the 
beautiful day that followed. A fresh cool atmosphere, 
with a fair breeze from the south-east, imparted a buoyancy 
to the spirits of the party, consisting of a part of the com- 
mittee and a visitor or two, under the necessity of start- 
ing early, in order to make the journey of over sixty 
miles in time. For part of the way we pass through the 


truck country, and a part through ‘‘ the barrens.’’ 
Through the truck country, in the abundant crops, were 


evidences of the reward received by the farmer for his 
labor in planting and attending these fields. We could 
but reflect that the aggregate value of these crops, even 
for the State of New Jersey, amounted to many times the 
value of all the gold taken from the Klondyke, afd ob- 
tained at much less cost; and in what we used to con- 
sider ‘‘the barrens’’ we saw much that interested us. 
About Woodbine, extensive tracts have been cleared and 
planted in vines and fruit trees that give every evidence 
of being profitable. The luxuriant growth of vegetation, 
even in the swamps, was a pleasure to look upon. The 
ferns and sedges were in much evidence, the meibomias 
could be seen, occasionally, in great masses, with their 
dark-green leaves and delicate shades of pink and purple 
flowers, or, occasionally, only a stem or two. Again a 
mass of lespedezas would fairly cover the ground with their 
white and purple blossoms. Some of the early asters 
(A. linariifolius, A. surculosus, and A. undulatus) were 
adding their wealth of blue, while the golden rod (So/i- 
dago nemorailis) with its graceful yellow plumes was every- 
where, and again a bed of purple, in which we recognized, 
as we rushed by, the ‘‘ Virginia deer grass’’ (Rexia vir- 
ginica), and at another place where fire, perhaps during 
the drought of last summer, had burned away the ferns 
and other vegetation, there was a thick growth of ‘ cot- 
ton grass,’’ or ‘‘cats’ heads’’ (Eriophorum virginicum), 
with tall slender stalks and a mass of tawny cotton-like 
substance at the top. We had before noticed a few, as 
we rode along, standing, as is usual, separate and apart ; 
but here were literally ‘‘ loads’’ of it, crowded together. 

We reached Ocean View station, and found carriages 
kindly furnished by people living near, awaiting to con- 
vey us a mile and a half over a good road to the place of 
meeting, and we were at Cape May meeting-house. 
Here we found the other members of the committee, who 
had preceded us. We also gladly greeted Isaac H. Hill- 
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born, Samuel Sharp, and Mark Barier, who had also come 
to attend the meeting. 

We found a one-story house of wood, perhaps 18 by 
28 feet, nicely painted, and everything in good repair. 
It was plain that much labor had been expended by the 
ancient worthies on their small meeting-house. The frame, 
of solid oak, had, where showing on the inside, been 
nicely ‘‘worked,’’ the corners either ‘‘ champered’’ or 
beaded. The beams overhead, of pine, and the ceiling 
of the same wood, had also been planed smooth and 
looked almost fresh, although it is thought the house was 
built nearly 200 years ago. 

The original weather-boarding had been of cedar 
planks, two inches thick, some of them a foot wide, and 
the tradition has it that these planks were cut from logs 
taken from the near-by swamp, with ‘‘ whip saws,’’ over 
a pit, aman above and one below working the saw. These 
planks had also been nicely worked, and the corners 
beaded. Long since, the house has been weather-boarded 
outside these planks, in the ordinary manner. 

Cape May Meeting was laid down more than forty 
years ago ; we found no one among the present residents 
who could remember when meetings were regularly held 
there. I remember when a boy, hearing it said that this 
meeting had become reduced to a single family, and that 
the dog accompanied them to meeting, lying under the 
bench until the meeting broke, and that when, from any 
cause, the family could not go as usual on First day 
morning, the dog would trot to the meeting-house, take 
his usual place, remain the accustomed time, then trot 
home. We found no one that could confirm this pretty 
tradition. 

At the appointed hour, 11 o’clock, about seventy five 
persons had gathered into the quiet in the old house. 
After a period of refreshing silence, we were reminded by 
the spoken word of the Master’s answer to his disciples 
when they inquired as to his bodily refreshment, and his 
further assertion that, ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of my 
heavenly Father,’’ from which was drawn a beautiful les- 
son of obedience, and the necessity of an entire submis- 
sion to the Spirit within for guidance in all matters. The 
attention of the young, of whom there was a number 
present, was called to the fact, well known to them all, 
that when they followed the advice and placed themselves 
under the restraint of their loving parents, their reward 
was peace, while the contrary conditions invariably lead 
to suffering. For the still younger the familiar kite was 
referred to. While it was properly balanced and bal- 
lasted, and remained under the controlling influence of 
the cord, the kite continued to soar upward until it was 
a joy to see; but if the restraint ceased, if the cord snap- 
ped, the kite went to destruction. The restraints thrown 
around us, however irksome they might seem to be, were 
for our good, and through obedience we should be able 
to work out our souls’ salvation just as Jesus, through 
obedience, became the light of the world. We have seen 
in the outward that man is a co-worker with God. To 
produce these bountiful crops man must first care for and 
preserve from harm the bulbs and seeds. He must pre- 
pare and properly till the ground ; we cannot change the 
seeds or bulbs, but we can change the environments. As 
one 200 millionth part of the sun’s rays are sufficient to 
fertilize the surface of the earth, much more is one ray of 
God’s love, let into a prepared heart, sufficient. 

Another speaker admonished us to turn within, and 
learn of him the meek and lowly. If we make an open- 
ing, the finger of God will most surely point the way, 
and the good things will be shown us to his glory; and 
as we are faithful, there will be no swinging backward, but 
a going forward, until we come to the Father. We should 
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know that the time was already set when the cord of our 
life would be cut and as we were faithful to the light given 
us, this would cause no concern. 

And another reminded us that the fact of our being 
members of a religious organization would not alone make 
us Christians, and while such a membership proclaimed 
to the world that we were professing Christians, this alone 
will not enable us when we examine ourselves, and ask 
the question, Am I a Christian ? to answer in the affirma- 
tive. But a Christian is a follower of Christ, and a Chris- 
tian is not without his reward on earth and in earthly 
things. Seek first the kingdom, and all things shall be 
added. Wicked men may for a time seem to prosper, 
but with all their wealth it is as nothing, as compared with 
the joy and comfort possessed by the followers of Christ. 

A fervent supplication was addressed to the throne, a 
period of silence, and the meeting was ended. 

3y previous arrangement entertainment was furnished 
for the committee and others at a neighboring farm house. 
A pleasant interval was spent in social mingling, and then 
we took the train, the Committee and most of the visitors 
going on to Ocean City for a meeting in the evening. 

The walk to the station was much enjoyed by some of 
the party, in observing the sea-shore flora. One plant, 
the Eryngo (Zryngium virginicum) was new to some. 
Its curious purplish heads of small flowers and peculiarly 
toothed leaves secured for it more than a passing notice. 
The plant belongs to the carrot family. Another not 
common plant was the flattened stem pipe-wort (Zricau- 
lon gnaphalodes), and another the beautiful large marsh 
pink (Saéatia dodecandra), was found in more than usual 
abundance. 

And so the day ended ; we bade adieu to old Cape 
May with a feeling that it had been good to be there. 

Swedesboro, N. /. C. D. L. 


GEORGE E. WarING ON ‘‘ DocKING,’’ ETC.—Here is a 
sta‘ement which Colonel George E. Waring, of New 
York (Superintendent of the Street-Cleaning Department) 
has given to the public, and which he ought to have 
benefit of, and plenty of horse owners might profitably 
and humanely imitate : 

‘*To the newspapers of the United States I make an 
appeal for mercy. If I am anything, I am a lover of 
horses. Some idiot of a news creator in New York wrote 
that I had docked the tails of the horses of the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning, and the papers of the whole 
country seem to be ringing changes on the absurd story. 

. The truth is that I have never in my life caused or 
permitted a horse’s tail to be docked ; that horse owners 
who yield to the cruel fashion think me a crank because I 
oppose it; that, with more than goo horses in the service, 
I do not even allow one check rein to be used, and that 
I am about to discard all blinders.’’ 


SIZE OF GREAT Men’s Heaps.—A London hatter has 
sent out a statement of the sizes of the heads of eminent 
men. By this it appears that of English public men, 
Lord Chelmsford has the smallest head, the size from a 
hatter’s point of view being only 6%, while the late Dr. 
Thomson, Archbishop of York, hada large 8. The Duke 
of York’s size is 654 ; Dean Stanley’s was 634 ; the Em- 
peror of Germany’s is 67g, while his uncle’s, the Prince 
of Wales, is ™% larger. Robert Burns and Dickens had 
heads of exactly the same size, viz: 7%; Thackeray’s 
was 756 ; Sir Walter Scott’s about 7 ; Daniel O’Connell’s, 
8; Dr. Thomas Chalmers’s, 734, and W. E. Glad- 
stone’s 734. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“First Lessons on the Hebrew Prophets ”’ is the title of a handy, 
small volume by Edward Grubb, an English Friend, which Headley 
Bros., London, have published. The author's aim, he states in his 
preface— 

“ has been to construct, in the smallest possible compass, such a 
guide as sliall be a real help to readers and teachers of the prophetic 
period of Israel's history. Asa teacher himself, he knows well how 
the prophetic books,—the very part of the Old Testament most alive 
and thrilling with modern and social interests,—are barred for most 


teachers by their difficulty. To reduce the size and expense of 
the volume, every attempt at picturesque writing has been avoided. 
The ‘ Lessons’ are in fact little more than a series of notes (or a rather 
full syllabus, on the lines familiar to University Extension students), 
suggesting matter for teaching and study, and giving such references 
and directions as may make it coherent and effective.” 

The price, English, is one shilling. Copies may be obtained, we 
presume, by ordering through Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race streets, Philadelphia. 


John William Graham, who has been for some time one of the 
associates with William Edward Turner in the charge of the 2ritish 
Friend, will relinquish that engagement after the present month, but 
he will remain a regular contributor. William E. Turner, though in a 
stronger condition of health, was not able to attend the Summer School 
at Scarborough. 


In the current number of the North American Review Prof. Gold- 
win Smith discusses the question: ‘‘Are Our School Histories Anglo- 
phobe?’’ He quotes from a number of them, and his conclusion is 
that on the whole their accounts of the events leading to the War of 
the Revolution, and of the war itself, are quite fairly made, and that 
the influence of Anierican school histories in stimulating international 
ill-will has been overstated. The same number contains the fifth and 
concluding paper in the series of articles by Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S. S., on “The Progress of the United States.” This article is 
devoted to “ The Pacific States.’’ This series has attracted wide- 
spread interest, and forms an excellent review of the country’s social 
progress and present condition. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SclENCE MeéeTING AT GgorRGE ScHOOL.—The Bucks County 
Naturat Science Association will meet at the George School, Newtown, 
Ninth month I1, at 2 p. m. The subjects for discussion will be 
‘* Bacteria,” by Dr. Charles Smith ; ‘* Milk,” by Mrs. C. B. Cochran ; 
‘*Mud Wasps,’’ by Marian Longshore. ‘*A Conference on Mush- 
rooms’’ will be conducted by C. S. Ridgeway. The members are 
invited to bring specimens. 

GeorGE Fox AND ScHOOLS.—‘“ I advised the setting up of a 
school for teaching boys ; and also a woman’s school to be opened for 
instructing girls and young maidens, in whatsoever things were civil and 
useful in creation.” 

This is his own account of his urging the establishment of a girls’ 
school at Shacklewell, England, 1667. He also says he ‘‘ labored at 
the setting up of a school at Waltham for teaching boys.” 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


CONFERENCE AT WRIGHTSTOWN. —The Conference under the care of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting, on the 29th 
ult., at Wrightstown meeting-house, had Temperance and Tobacco for 
the subject. The exercises included opening remarks by William 
Smith, an essay on the evil effects of alcoholic stimulants by Jennie S. 
Briggs, a member of the Wrightstown First-day school ; one on the 
introduction, use, and injurious qualities of tobacco from the standpoint 
of a boy, by Albert Worthington, of the same school; and addresses 
by Joseph S. Walton, of Chester county, and Dr. E. E. Pownall, of 
Richboro. The former spoke of the effect of tobacco on the present 
and succeeding generations from a scientific point of view, and the 
latter discussed alcohol from a scientific standpoint. 


the geographical centre of England. 


THE finished portion of the new Congressional Library of Washing- 
ton has about forty-four miles of shelving, which will accommodate 
over 2,000,000 volumes. 


A PHYSICIAN who has given much thought to the subject says that, 
so long as the cyclist can breathe with the mouth shut, he is certainly 


| safe, so far as heart-strain is concerned. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


IT is stated in a newspaper paragraph that Joseph Walton, who has 
been for many years editor of Zhe Friend, Philadelphia, sustained a 
stroke of paralysis on the 29th ult. He is advanced in years, being 
past eighty. He had been Clerk of Arch Street Friends’ Yearly Meet- 
ing until last spring, when he declined further service. 

The ten Friends, Dean Bond, R. W. Hillborn, and party, who 
have been abroad for three months, expected to sail from Glasgow, on 
a steamship of the Anchor Line, on the gth. 

Henry Ferris, of Philadelphia, who has been for two years in 
charge of the advertising department of Gimbel Brothers, has accepted 
an engagement to take corresponding charge in the great New York 
store of John Wanamaker, and will remove to that city. 


NOT FOR ‘TO DAY. 
Nor for to-day, dear Lord, I ask thine aid, 
For now my heart is filled with love for thee, 


And faith, and hope, and all things good, hold sway, 
While pain and grief are yet unknown to me. 


But when the morrow brings misfortune, —when 
With trouble and despair my heart is hard, 
If prayer and I are strangers, —come unsought, 
And o’er my tottering faith, dear Lord, keep guard. 
—Annette Schuyler Harrison, in S. S. Times. 


COLONEL GRUMPY. 
HE was a darling little boy, 
With sunny eyes of blue, 
And happy as the day was long 
Unless he had to do 
Some task that did not please him much, 
And then he was so cross, 
His mother thought her boy was gone, 
And grieved so for his loss, 
And said, ‘‘ It was a dreadful case, 
That here in her own dear boy’s place 
Was surly Colonel Grumpy.”’ 


Her boy, she said, was good and sweet— 
The pearl of little boys! 

But Colonel Grumpy was most rude, 
And broke up all his toys ; 

He tore his picture-books to bits, 
Cracked his slate, lost his hat, 

Pulled his little sister’s hair, 
And teased the pussy-cat. 

She wished he’d go away, and then 

She’d have her own sweet boy again 
Instead of Colonel Grumpy. 


‘¢ That Colonel Grumpy’s not my boy 

I’m sure is very plain, 

And so I’d better send him off 
To-day in all the rain. 

So, Colonel Grumpy, go away 
In spite of wind and wet! 

I want my boy, who does not sulk, 
Nor does he scold or fret! ” 

A little sob, two pleading eyes, 

Then clasped tight in her arms, he cries : 
‘* Good-by, cross Colonel Grumpy! ” 

— Jane Campbell, in St. Nicholas. 


Ralsinc Younc Ferns.—It is not generally known 
that our native ferns can be readily raised from the spores, 
—those little dust-like products that are found in great 
abundance on the under surface of many fronds. A good 
method is to fill a pot, with any ordinary good garden 
soil, three-fourths the depth, the remaining one-fourth to 
be filled with brick broken to about the size ot peas or 
beans. This pot can be sunk in a vessel of water to about 
half the depth of the pot. On the broken brick the 
spores can then be sown, and the vessel placed in a com- 
paratively shady spot. The brick will absord enough 
water to be continually moist, while at the same time per- 
mitting the air to circulate through the vessel. This 
combination of moisture and damp air is all that is neces- 
sary to have the fern spores germinate freely. —Mechans’ 
Monthly. 








ESCAPE FROM THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
The Independent. 

One of the puzzles of the late meeting of the Bishops of 
the Lambeth Conference is the decision to retranslate the 
Athanasian Creed, known technically as Quicungue bult. 
This creed has been long a stumbling-block to English 
churchmen, and a famous Anglican divine said that he 
‘* wished we were well rid of it.” And no wonder; in- 
deed, the American Episcopal Church is well rid of it. 
When the American Protestant Episcopal Church was 
organized in this country, it omitted from its formulas both 
the Nicene Creed and the Athanaisan Creed; but the 
English authorities to whom they went for recognition and 
orders demanded that the two creeds should be restored. 
The American Church consented so far as the Nicene 
Creed was concerned, but persisted in refusing to admit 
the Athanasian Creed ; and their English brethren finally 
yielded this point. 

The Athanaisn Creed has to be repeated a dozen times 
a year in English service, and the objection to it is not 
its metaphysical and somewhat repetitious statement of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, which Dean Stanley called a 
‘* triumphant pzean of the orthodox faith,’’ and which Dr. 
Schaff calls‘‘ a musical creed or dogmatic psalm,’’ with its 
artistically arranged rhythmically expressed sentences, but 
its threefold anathema ordinarily called the ‘‘ damnatory 
clauses.’’ The Apostles’ Creed is uncontroversial and 
irenic ; but the Athanasian Creed begins and ends with 
the solemn declaration which it again puts in the middle, 
that the Catholic faith in the Trinity and Incarnation, 
as therein set forth, is the indispensable condition of 
salvation, and that those who reject it will be lost forever. 
It begins : 

‘“‘ Whosoever will be saved : before all things it is necessary that he 

hold the Catholic Faith: which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’’ 
And then it continues with what the Catholic Faith is in 
reference to ‘‘one God in Trinity’’ and ‘‘ Trinity in 
unity’’ neither ‘‘confounding the Person nor dividing the 
Substance,’’ and so on at great length with the discussion 
of the Trinity, concluding this part of the creed with the 
words : 

‘* He therefore that will be saved must thus think of the Trinity.”’ 
Then comes the subject of the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ thus introduced : 

‘‘ Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting salvation that he also 
believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ 
which is described again at great length, showing that 
Christ is one with God, ‘‘ not by conversion of the God- 
head into flesh, but by taking of the manhood into God,”’ 
and the creed ends: 

“‘ This is the Catholic Faith which except a man believe truly and 
firmly, he cannot be saved.” 

Now this creed makes the condition of salvation an 
intellectual faith. It is taken up with intellectual belief 
from begining to end, and has nothing to do with charac- 
ter, except in one short clause ; and the damnatory clauses 
insist solely upon rightness of intellectual belief as the 
condition of salvation. Of course the Church of England 
does not believe that creed. It ought not to insist upon 
it. The American Episcopal Church is right in rejecting 
it from its Prayer-book; and what the English Church 
ought to have done is to throw it overboard and not to 
translate it. To translate could not in the least change 
the meaning of it. Itiswellenough translated. ‘‘Adsgue 
dubio in aternum peribit’’ means, ‘‘ Without doubt te 
shall perish everlastingly,’’ and can mean nothing else. 
No translation can get rid of it. The only way to get rid 
of it is to get rid of the original Latin ; for, strange as it 
may seem, the Greek father Athanasius never saw the 
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Athanasian Creed. It has never been adopted by the 
Greek Church. The original of it isin the Latin language, 
and it cannot be traced further back than the tenth or 
eleventh century. 

The Ritual Commission of the Church of England, 
appointed in 1867, declared : 

‘« The condemnations of this Confession of Faith are to be no other- 
wise understood than asa solemn warning of the peril of those who 
wilfully reject the Catholic Faith.’’ 

But this is evidently untrue; it is much more than a 
warning of peril. It is a statement of the assured dam- 
nation of those whose belief on the subject is incorrect. 
These damnatory clauses were concocted at a time when 
it was thought proper to put people to death who rejected 
the accepted belief of the Church. Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
could not endure these damnatory clauses. He declared : 

“It seems very hard to put uncharitableness into a creed and so to 
make it become an article of faith”; 
and Bishop Chillingworth said : 

‘¢ The damning clauses in Saint Athanasius’s creed are most false, 
and also in a high degree schismatical and presumptuous.” 

The decision of the late Lambeth Conference to re- 
translate the creed could only be justified if it might be 
translated into that lost Algonquin tongue, the knowledge 
of which it is popularly said has perished since the death 


Ar the meeting of the British Association at Toronto 
just held, Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass., delivered an -address before the 
Anthropological Section, in which he began the discussion 
by recording the discoveries of chipped stone implements 
in the gravels of Trenton, N. J. He argued that the re- 
mains were similar to those discovered in the gravels of the 


Somme, and that we have the same evidence of man on this | 


continent that they have in the Old World. He related the 
numerous discoveries made, and expressed the opinion that 
they were certainly as old as the gravel itself. ‘* There 
was considerable evidence,’’ he said, ‘‘ that some race 
originally came across the western side of the continent, 
and mixed with the early men of the Atlantic side, and 
that the mixture resulted in the eastern Eskimos of the 
present day.’’ This would place the first traces of man 
on the continent at the fringe of the glacial period. 
Prof. E. W. Claypool dealt with human relics in the 
drift of Ohio, and drew practically the same conclusions 
as Prof. Putnam. 

Sir John Evans, however, president of the British 
Association, whom Sir William Turner, president of the 
Anthropology Association, introduced as the highest liv- 
ing authority on such matters, declared his firm conviction 
that the relics produced were of neolithic, or compara- 
tively recent origin ; that they were not to be compared 
in antiquity with the more rudely fashioned relics that 
had been found in the Valleys of the Seine and Somme in 
Europe ; that these European relics proved the existence 
of man in a time following the glacial period ; and that, 
if the American relics could be shown to have been the 
work of a people existing shortly after the glacial period, 
it was plain from the superior workmanship of these relics 
that the paleontological man in America must have been 
possessed of far greater intelligence than his brother in 
Europe. 


THE people of Paris, also, have been harassed by mosquitoes, this 
summer. 


ARTIFICIAL rubber is being sought by M. Berthelot, the French 
chemist, who predicts that his product will be better and cheaper than 
the natural product of Para. 











GLADSTONE’S GRAND-DAUGHTER DOROTHY. 


A pretty story of W. E. Gladstone and his little grand- 
daughter Dorothy is told. A tourist describing a féte at 
Hawarden says: ‘‘A space immediately opposite the centre 
walk from the house was roped off for Mr. Gladstone and 
his party. A few ladies had already taken their seats on 
the wall and on chairs within this inclosure, when, like a 
little bird, Dorothy Drew came dancing along from the 
castle. When the immense crowd in the field below 
caught sight of her they cheered loudly. Evidently she is 
well accustomed to ‘ being recieved’ for she danced up 
to the wall and stood smiling with the most perfect self- 
possession. She is only a tiny mite, and was very simply 
dressed in a pink print frock and a white hat. She began 
pulling up her frock, and in a moment, with her mother’s 
help, off came her little brown shoes and stockings, and 
she was barefooted. For the rest of the afternoon she 
remained so, and ran about with equal ease on both gravel 
walks and grass. While we waited for Mr. Gladstone she 
sat on the terrace wall, plucking ivy leaves and throwing 
them to the crowd. Then she stuck the leaves between 
her toes, and waved her little foot to the people. She has 
exquisitely formed Jegs and feet, and I was told that she is 
often seen in the village barefooted. She caught sight of 
a little girl in the crowd, and not content with giving her 
an ivy leaf, she ran off to the flower beds, gathered some 
pansies, made them into a buttonhole bouquet with ivy, 
and passed them over the wall. When her grandfather 
alluded so prettily to her in his speech, Mrs. Gladstone 
lifted her up on the wall beside him, where they stood 
hand in hand, while the crowd cheered themselves hoarse. 
It was a pretty sight. The old man’s face glowed with 
pride, while he bent down and told her to kiss her hand 
to the people and then she was lifted down again out of 
sight.’’ 


Cocaine ‘‘ Hasit.’’—The British Medical Journa/, in 
a recent issue, sounds an alarm concerning the rapid 
spread of the cocaine habit in England, where it threatens 
to become the third scourge of humanity, alcohol and 
morphine being the firstand second. All ranks of society 
are declared to be crowded with its victims,—both men 
and women,—many of whom are literary people, who 
take cocaine to stimulate their imagination. The Journa/ 
advises that most stringent measures be adopted to eradi- 
cate this blighting vice. 


ALCOHOL AND INsANiTy.—In an article in the Paris 
Figaro on ‘‘ Alcoholism and Madmen,’’ it is shown that 
at the beginning of this century comparatively little liquor 
[distilled spirits is probably meant] was drunk in France. 
it shows that since 1800, when the practice of distilling 
brandy from corn, potatoes, etc., began in that country, 


| the number of insane people has increased with the con- 


sumption of liquor. In the four years 1826-30 there were 
1,739 cases of self-destruction, while from 1876-80 there 
were 6,259. 


EXAMINING THE SpHINX.—The famous Sphinx near the 
Pyramids of Gizeh was thoroughly investigated by Pro- 
fessor Erman, who at a recent meeting of the Berlin 
Academy delivered a lecture about its probable age. 
Careful researches show that it could not have been built 
previous to the so-called ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,’’ or about 
2000 B. C. Between her front claws there was originally 
the image of a deity, all traces of which have, at the 
present time, disappeared. For the building of the colos- 
sal work more than twenty years must have been necessary, 
even if 1,500 men had been employed all the time. 
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‘* CLASSES’’ AMONG THE PEOPLE. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Wa ter A. Wyxorr, a graduate of Princeton, whose in- 
terest in his fellow-men recently led him to earn his living 
for two years by manual labor, lived during that period 
strictly on his earnings, and among his fellow-laborers 
wherever he found them. As a result of his experience 
of laboring-men all over the country, he says (among 
other things) : 

‘¢ There is really not so much difference between the 
classes as people think from the surface appearance. The 
constituent elements of human nature are all alike, and 
the result of education and culture is very shallow. The 
difference is merely superficial. I found the same variety 
of character and as much attractiveness of character among 
those unskilled laborers as among other classes of people, 
and perhaps even more, as it appeared wholly naturally.’’ 

That was not a surprising discovery, but it is worth 
noting because we are all so prone to forget the truth that 
is contained in it. 


are good or bad, sweet or acrid, kind or selfish, thrifty or 
wasteful, in all grades of life. They are not ‘‘ nice’’ be- 
cause they are well-to-do, nor selfish or vulgar because 
they are poor. We all know that. The commonest ex- 
perience is continually assuring us of it, but we seem to 
need to be reminded of ita greatdeal. Peoplesay, ‘‘ Such 
and such things are not to be expected of that class,’’ but 
they don’t think of themselves as members of a class from 
the individuals of which uniformity of behaviour is ex- 
pected. Their class is composed of persons whose con- 
duct is widely various. It is always some other class that 


impresses them as a body to be thought of in a lump. 
But no such class exists; not in this corntry, at any rate. 


THE LARGEST FARM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Wuat is said to be the largest farm in this country and 
probably in the world is situated in the southwestern part 
of Louisiana. It extends 100 miles east and west. It 
was purchased in 1883 bya $yndicate of Northern 
capitalists, by whom it is still operated. At the time of 
its purchase its 1,500,000 acres was a vast pasture for 
cattle belonging to a few dealers in that country. Now it 
is divided into pasture stations or ranches, which are 
placed every six miles. The fencing is said to have cost 
about $50,000. The land is best adapted for rice, sugar, 
corn, and cotton. A tract, say half a mile wide, is taken, 
and an engine is placed on each side. The engines are 
portable and operate a cable attached to four plows. By 
this arrangement thirty acres are gone over in a day with 
the labor of only three men. There is not a single draft 
horse on the entire place, if we except those used by the 
herders of cattle, of which there are 16,000 head. The 
Southern Pacific Railway runs for thirty-six miles through 
the farm. The company has three steamboats operating 
on the waters of the estate, of which 300 miles are navi- 
gable. It has also an ice-house, bank, shipyard, and rice 
mills. —Z xchange. 


A FARMINGTON (Me.) man ninety-two years old took a friend 
eighty-four years old out riding the other day behind a horse thirty-four 
years old. 


DEPENDABLE people !—their price is above rubies. The world 
would be a dreary place, if there were not some Christians who need 


no prodding nor watching, who can be told and then trusted.—S. S. 
Times. 


A MAN who is well acquainted with canine life advises intending 
purchasers of a puppy to let the mother of the puppy choose for them. 
In carrying them back to their bed the first the mother picks up will 
always be the best, he says. 


Conditions and environment may | 
affect character, but as arule they do not makeit. People | .. : 
? y P | nicipal affairs) of Greater New York, on the Ist instant nominated 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE corporation of Brown University, at their meeting on the Ist 
instant, voted almost unanimously to ask the President, Dr. E, Ben- 
jamin Andrews, to withdraw his resignation. A letter to this effect was 
sent to him. Very remarkable demonstrations were made on behalf of 
the faculty of the University, the alumni, and leading educators, (in- 
cluding Pres. Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Pres. Low of Columbia, and 
Pres. Eliot of Harvard), against the policy of dismissing Pres. Andrews, 
for fear ‘‘ large gifts and bequests ’’ might be lost. Nothing so whole- 
some in American educational institutions has recently been seen as 
this demonstration that conscience in teaching should be above mer- 
cenary control. 


Q@B2PReEsIDENT ANDREWS, it appears, has returned to Providence, 
where {the University work is about to begin, and he has not at this 
writing authoritatively announced whether he will withdraw his resig- 


| nation, or not, The work of the proposed Correspondence University, 


of the Cosmopolitan magazine, will begin under his direction, but he 
may or may not decide to resign it to other hands. 


THE Citizens Union (a non-partisan organization for action in mu- 


President Seth Low, of Columbia University for mayor of the new 
united city. This action was taken without waiting for the coédpera- 


| tion of the Republican organization, which under the leadership of 


Senator Platt, has apparently decided to avoid supporting Low. The 
latter was notified of his nomination on the 3d inst., and accepted it, 
promising a formal letter of acceptance soon. The desire is professed 
to unite all the elements of opposition to the regular or Tammany Hall 
Democracy, whose candidate would under ordinary circumstances have 
the best prospect of election. 


A PARTY of Arctic explorers, the Jackson-Harnesworth expedition, 
returned on the 3d inst. to London, from Franz Josef Land, where 
they had spent three winters, Their discoveries, it is stated, will 
revolutionize the prevalent geographical ideas of that part of the Polar 
regions. ‘ The whole continental mass of land is replaced by a vast 
number of small islands and the lofty mountains by long ridged hum- 
mocks and ice packs, while north of those areas has been found an open 
sea which is the most open north sea in the whole world.’’ 


THE prospect mentioned last week of the settlement of the bitu- 
minous coal miners’ strike failed, but another move to that end has 
been made. On the 3d inst., the National Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers agreed to recommend to the miners a proposition 
from the Pittsburg operators for “ a straight price of 65 cents per ton until 
the end of the year.”” A delegate convention of the strikers was to 
meet in Columbus, on the 8th instant, to act upon the recommendation, 
and it wa$ believed it would be approved. 


THE British Association for the Advancement of Science held its 
sessions in Toronto, Canada, in the closing ten days of last month. 
This body has its centre in England, but meets at long intervals in 
Canada ; it met 13 years ago at Montreal. Several very distinguished 
English scientists were in attendance, among them Lord Kelvin, (for- 
merly Sir William Thomson), and Lord Lister, formerly Sir Joseph 
Lister. The inaugural address of the new president of the Associa- 
tion, Sir John Evans, related to prehistoric man,—the paleolithic age, 
characterized by implements and weapons made by chipping flint and 
quartzite, and the neolithic, when men had attained to the art of grind- 
Ing and polishing stone. 


THE United States Weather Bureau, in its crop report for the week 
ending the 30th ult., says early corn is maturing rapidly in Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and South Dakota, but it has made slow 
progress in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, and 
the late crop generally needs warmth and moisture. In Ohio, early 
corn is maturing nicely, and will be ready to cut in about two weeks. 
Cutting is becoming general in Kansas. In Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas the crop promises to be very short, owing to drought. Asa 
result of generous rains of the previous week late corn in the Gulf 
States has been greatly improved. 








GOVERNOR ELLERBEE, of South Carolina, announced on the 2d 
inst. that he had given orders withdrawing the State constabulary force 
from every village, town, and city in the State. Only a few constables 
will be retained in the country districts, where there are no local 
officials to enforce the Dispensary law. This action, it is stated, 
‘“‘ removes the chief cause of friction in the enforcement of the State 
liquor law, and will save the Commonwealth $50,000 a year.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


IT is announced that the professorship of Economics and History at 
Atlanta University (for colored youth) has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, a colored man, who graduated from 
the high school in Great Barrington, Mass., then from Fisk University 
at Nashville, Tenn., then in 1890 from Harvard University. Two 
years later he received from Harvard the degree of Ph. D. for work in 
economics and history. He then spent two years in Germany. For 
two years he taught in Wilberforce University, Ohio, and last year 
undertook for the University of Pennsylvania statistical investigations 
among the Philadelphia colored people. 

—The Wilmington ( Del.) Morning News says the tomato crop in 
Delaware is short,—not more than half what it should be,—and the 
canning factories are nearly all running with reduced forces. The 
farmers who raise tomatoes generally have them sold in advance for 
$5 to $6 a ton, but current prices, other than contract, have risen to $10, 
and may go to $12 a ton. 


—The grounds of the Burlington County Agricultural Society, at 
Mt. Holly, N. J., were sold by Sheriff Fleetwood on the 28th ult. 
They were purchased by the Camden Safe Deposit and Trust 
Company for $10,500, subject to a mortgage of $12,000, held by the 
purchasers. It is announced that the purchasers refuse to rent the 
property for fair purposes. 

—Andrew Carnegie, the American iron master, has purchased 
Skibo Castle, an estate which comprises 28,000 acres of “ the best 
shooting and fishing district of Sutherlandshire, Scotland.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Carnegie, with a party of friends, including “ Ian MacLaren ” 
(Dr. John Watson), have just completed a long cruise among the 
Hebrides. 


—The London Daily Graphic has published a table comparing the 
available and prospective English wheat supply at the present time with 
that of September, 1896, showing a deficiency of nearly 2,000,000 
quarters. It is inevitable, the Graphic says, that the rise in the price of 
bread will be maiatained. 


—The American Naturalist, long the property of Prof. Edward D. 
Cope, and published in Philadelphia, has been bought from his estate 
by an association of scientific men and friends of theirs, and is to be 
edited by Prof. Bigelow, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston. 

—Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, who has been making a tour of 
the West, was much pleased to find in Utah a sugar-beet factory which 
saved the seeds for the next year’s planting. It is said to be the only 
factory in the United States which does not import its seed. 

—The President and Mrs. McKinley arrived at Canton, Ohio, on 
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—Foreign bankers in Wall street estimate that England has sold 
and exported to this market some $50,000,000 in American securities 
since June 30and at a large profit. This isthe most substantial result to 
date of the largely fictitious boom in stocks.—Springfield Republican. 

—The official count of the South Carolina Democratic primaries 
for United States Senator on Tuesday last shows that McLaurin re- 
ceived 29,250 votes; Evans, 10,690, and Irby, 6,149. McLaurin is 
the present Senator, and will be re-elected, on the result of this primary, 

—A formal order has been issued by Postmaster-General Gary, 
establishing an exchange of mails once a month between the post- 
offices at Dyea, Alaska, and Dawson City, Canada. 


—The Farmers’ Congress, at St. Paul, on the 2d inst., selected 
Fort Worth, Texas, as the next place of meeting. A resolution favor- 
ing Government ownership of railroads was rejected, receiving only five 
or six votes. 


—The New York Wor/d prints a table showing that there have 
been 373 suicides in New York and Brooklyn since January 1. Of 


these 95 were women. Poison was used to cause death in 140 
instances. 


—Near Metropolis, Ill., on the farm of Henry Mill, “a crazy ser- 
vant threw rat-poison into the well.”” Thirteen persons were poisoned, 
and a despatch, on the Ist inst., says “‘ three are dead, and it is thought 
eight others will die.” 


—Dr. James B. Angell, the new United States Minister to Turkey, 
with the members of the American Legation, was granted an audience 
by the Sultan on the 3d inst., and presented his credentials. 


—The American Consul-General at Havana, Fitzhugh Lee, left 
Havana on the 4th inst. for New York. He says he is availing himself 
of a leave of absence granted to him by the State Department. 


—Judge Ellsworth, at Oakland, California, has ruled that a bicycle 
is personal property and exempt from execution if used by the owner in 
his daily business. 


—At Madgeburg, Germany, a Socialist editor has been arrested for 
speaking disrespectfully of the pantaloons worn by Emperor William 
at the unveiling of a monument there. 

—George Vanderbilt denies the widely published story to the effect 
that he intended to build a $100,000 hospital in Asheville, N. C. 


—Five thousand vest makers went on strike in New York on the 3d 
inst., for higher wages. They want an advance of 20 to 25 per cent. 


THE experiment of introducing European birds, tried in Oregon a 
few years ago, has apparently succeeded. The nightingales seem to 
have died out; but the Willamette Valley is full of skylarks, and a 
dozen or more other varieties, including starlings, thrushes, robins, 
linnets, and finches, seem to be flourishing. 


THE theory that whooping cough is contagious only before the 
patient begins to whoop, is Mivanced by Dr. Weill, a famous French 
physician. From many cases of exposure he has satisfied himself that 
all risk of infection ceases at the beginning of the whooping stage or 
very soon after. 


Lucy Stong, when a little girl, once said to her mother: ‘‘ If the 


law meddles with the women, why should not the women meddle with 
the law ?”’ 
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: at surpman / 

o.% Burlington First-day School Union will COLLIER } 
be held at Rancocas, Ninth month 11, at 10 

a. m. All interested are invited MISSOURI 

G. SHFRMAN PorTrTs, ) RED SEAL 


ANNE R. WALN, SOUTHERN | 


*.* Circular Meetings in Salem Quarter in 
Ninth month? 
12. Salem, 10 a. m. 
19. Bridgeport, N. J., 3 p m. 


#.# Salem First-day School Unior will be 
held at Salem, N. J], in Friends’ meeting- 
house, Ninth month 11, 1897, at 10 o'clock 
a.m. The subject for consideration is: 

What influence are the First-day School Con- 
ferences having upon our Religious Society ? 

A cordial invitation extended to all interested. 

Joun G. BORTON, ) 


ELLEN M. Coes, f Clerks. 


New York. 


Chicago. 


bs Louis. 
Clerk s. 


ow will find that painting 

properly done with Pure 
| White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil 
is a good investment—more than 


| the cost will be added to the at- 
|tractiveness and value of your 


|property. Make sure that the 
brand is right. (See list of brands 
‘which are genuine.) Avoid the 


|“* just-as-good,”’ « sold-for-less- 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO | 


Philadelphia. a 
monigy ua money 


*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc, to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 
sent af once to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
Race street, Philadelphia. It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 


sorts. 


SALEM By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY —_ also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
Louisville. various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Providence ( Media), on First-day, 
Ninth month I9, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. Subject, 
‘Temperance. CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 







*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

NINTH MONTH : 
12. Crum Elbow. 
Orange. 
Creek. 
19. Nine Partners. 
Jericho. 
26. Matinecock. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosEpH T. MCDowELL, Clerk. 






















*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Ninth month as follows : 

12. Gunpowder. 
19. Little Falls. 
26. Warrington and Washington 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held in Unionville on First-day, the 12th 
of Ninth month, to convene at 3 o’ clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, Clerk. 

*.* Quarterly meetings 

occur as follows : 





in Ninth month 










13. Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 

13. Lilinois Yearly Meeting, Mt. Palatine, 
I. 

16. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 

25. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 

27. Indiana Yearly Meeting, Richmond. 
Ind. 

27. Canada Half- Yearly Meeting, Vonge 





Street, Ontario. 









*,* Circular meetings in Ninth month occur 
as follows : 
12. Unity Street, Frankford, 3.30 p. m. 
26. Warrington, Pa. 








*,* First-Day School Unions in Ninth month 
occur as follows ; 
. Burlington, N. J. 
. Salem, N. J. 
. Illinois Association. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Bucks, Pa. 













AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. Oth St. Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Special attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth , Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop, 233 N. 2d St.. Phila. Pa. 


‘TRADES MARK REGISTERED. 


ES FLOUR 
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About half the lamp-chim 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 
All the trouble comes of 


the other half. 
But go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Telephones : 


Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A: Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phils 
WALL PAPER ot 

Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 








Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Marriage Certificates, 


Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 
FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT PAPER, if preferred. 


Wedding Invitations 


Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VISITING CARDS, AT HomE Carbs, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila. 





































































































































































































































































































THE BOSTON BINDER 


Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over 1060 pages of valuable reading 
matter at the end of the year. 





THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 





Can You detect the Chaff from the Wheat | 










KEATING 





KEATING 


(SEE THAT CURVE?) 


Chaff of wheels are made to sell—not to ride, with economy, as a partner. 


KEATING is the wheat of wheels. 


The 


Contains the good—the substance of all improvements. 


The Double Roller Chain and Improved Divided Crank Shaft alone, place the KEATING 


‘* 365 days ahead of them all.’’ 


Our beautiful Catalogue tells of friction reduced. 


Send for one. 


KEATING WHEEL COMPANY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., and 821 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Royal makes the food pure, THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{ Wm. H._ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and anes from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and ‘Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


POWDER SEM MAIPTIIAL “TICE Wmq;IMAN?E CGAMDI\ 
ppeeres PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AsSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of 
aden over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 

President, Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer, 


Ss. T. JACKSON & Co., HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
Real - Estate - Brokers, ee Gl R AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
No. 711 WaLnout 8r., PHIua. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. | LIFE INSURANCE T FY U ‘wo TRUST he O. 
ANNUITY AND 
PETER WR | G HT& $0 NS. | aie on tee eee state. 


Sipinanee antaieaans eas a ae Terror 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. NATHANIEL B CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solictor. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, satel 00 Vico Pres't, 


The h i le of Prime I ‘ t Be- WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
curities a Specialty. MANAGERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate JOHN A. BRO WILLIAM H. GA JOHN C. SIMS 
Interest allowed on deposits. BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSOM, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. MeFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACO 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


Executive Committee: 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments ! 
Netting “ye cent. to 8 per cent., NEW FALL SILKS Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


with perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to The choicest and most beau- ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. : NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. tiful textures that the looms of HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


vane Va, Wn —— ae —= the world have produced for BALLASTED, 
iacaiaelnsCalaiaeail ailietidiin ccnieodneasnl the coming season can be ; 
Writin Petern Senid aol Royal Blue Line to New York. 
g poems HARLEQUIN BLOCK CHECK Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


f Eve ripti TAFFETAS—three-color effects : . 
Envelopes of Every Description 22 ins. wide, elegant for waists. Scenic Reading Route to 


NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, Per yard,. . $1.00 READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 

$1 75 a Gross, POPLINS—-silk-and-wool, the old- BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 

YEO & LUKENS 23 N. 13th St. fashioned kind again new. All KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
STATIONERS, 613 Walnut St. colors, including black. Per yard IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


< @ Lee ane eau BAYADERE WE a 25 and $1.50 | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 

S. F. BALDERSTON’ S SON ground colors with contrasting | Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
will continue the satin cannele stripes, very stylish. speed, 

Per yard, mainte tes hiastaniendenamnlenicibammi maiiemmamnatatated 

CAINE OF PAPER HANGINGS ARMURE € THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 

4ND WINDOW SHADES color comk — ee ae 45 a medium for advertisements will, we think, 

At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. match any material. Per yard 85¢, be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 


ROMAN STRIPES—19to 27 ins. ate ; . 
Orders from Friends solicited. in width, heavy, full or taf. ion is exercised, and nothing known to be ua- 


fetas. Peryard, §5¢, and $1 00 worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 


EUG ENE E. NICE, Samples sent to any eatin about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 


upon request. ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
. . its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
PAINTS, Strawbridge & Clothier tisement. g@g™When our readers answer an 
PHILADELPHIA. | advertiser please mention that they do it upoa 
272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. |» seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@@q 
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